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For the Harbinger. 


LETTER TO THE WOMEN OF THE BOS- 
TON UNION OF ASSOCLATIONISTS. 
Battrmore, June 20, 1847. 


Ever since I received your letter, and 


read that soul-stirring appeal! to the Wom- | 


en interested in Association, [ have been 
almost constantly thinking ‘* What could 
I do or suggest in order to contribute my 
mite to the good cause'’’ We take every 
opportunity of expressing our opinions 
freely, but they meet with no response 
among these conservative, slaveholding 
people, at least so far as our limited influ- 
ence extends. Even those who have 
been induced by usto take the Harbin 

do not read those portivns relating to 
Associative Science ; they find them tedi- 
ous and visionary. 
infer how impossible it would be for us to 
form an Affiliated Union in this place. 
Those who believe in a remedy for all the 
evils of society, feel more keeuly the in- 
justice, ignorance and heartlessness, which 
oppose the spirit of truth and love that | 
would restore humanity to its rightful in- | 
heritance. We must, however, bear in 
mind those truly Christian maxims, utter- | 
ed in the address above alluded to. ** Pity, | 
sorrow, and hope, should so fill our hearts | 
as to leave no room for indignation and | 
despair.” It needs indeed a faith deep 
and earnest, not to despair in view of the | 
countless forms of suffering and injustice | 
with which the world is filled. 


If all | 
hearts could be inspired to believe in the | 
solidarity of the race, how soon might) 
the reign of harmony be established! | 
War and Slavery, and all those prejudi- 
ces of caste which make men heartless | 
and unjust, would cease at once, and in- | 
dustry become organized according to sci- 
ence and justice. 

Of all the forms of suffering which meet 





From this you may | 


7 MISCELL AN y. | community. The sorrows of those farther | 


‘advanced in years have lost their keen 
| edge by long suffering; they do not hope 
for much in this life; they have experi- 
| enced the bitterness of disappointment so 
loften that their feelings are blunted.— 
| Alas, that it should be so! Besides, in 
most cases, ignorant prejudices, and bad 
education, have so distorted their better 
natures, that it would require a long train- 
ing to prepare them for a happier state. 
But children, innecent, yet uncorrupted 
children, whom our Saviour likened unto 


the Kingdom of Heaven, they should be | 


saved in every case where it is possible. 
Could we not do something in this way 
(to hasten the regeneration of our race? 
‘Those innocents, saved from the corrupt 


nee of vice and ignw@rance, instead of 


ving, as in most cases they certainly 
/ would, the propagators of evil to those 
coming under their influence, might be- 
come apostles of love and truth to the 
Brought up in a pare, healthful 
and joyous state of existence, how differ- 


| world. 


ent would be their futare career from what 


it would have been under other circum- 


stances. In most cases the children of 
the rich suffer equally from the impure 
influence of society; idleness, prejudice 
and selfishness, often destroy their better 
natures, and they are often equally to be 
pitied on account of their wrong training, 
with the children of the poor. 

Now if a school could be organized on 


a large scale, something like a Phalanx, 


with industrial groups, where the best in- 


struction would be given in all branches, 
and where the advantages would be so 
equal and apparent, that the rich would be 
glad to avail themselves.of them, and those 
who have means, and wish to do good, 
might pay for the education of the poor 
children, might not a fund be raised by 
which one or more poor children might be 
admitted every year? And as these would, 


(through the contributions of others,) pay | 


| 
| many 
| 
| 


our daily gaze, there is none which appeals | their just share for their education, the 
80 strongly to my sympathies, as the neg- | school would eseape the imputation of 
lected, joyless state of the children of the | ‘*Charity School,’ which term would | 
poor, and often depraved portions of our | shock worldly prejudices, and prevent the | 





wealthy classes from sending their child- 
| 


‘ren. I have often thought that as my 
_children become, one after another, old 
enough to provide for their own wants, I 
| would send others in their place, provided 
our opportunities for earning money con- 
I will be 


content to spend the rest of my days in 


tinue the same as at present. 


laboring in civilization, deeming it joy 
enough fur my portion, to be the recipient 
|of that blessed, gladdening faith, which 
looks forward to the high destiny of the 
‘future. I know there are many who will 
think and feel as I do, who will be will- 
|ing to work amidst the disadvantages of 
| civilization, in order to contribute some- 
thing towards the education of the future 
regenerators of humanity. Let us put 
our trust in the children whom we will 
|educate for this holy cause. 


} 
| 


Could not such a school be organized 
so as to yield an ever-increasing fund 
|for further operations in the Associative 
‘cause? Could not the labor of the child- 
ren, if properly organized, be made pro- 
\ductive? I take it for granted that the 
teachers would all be inspired by the en- 
| thusiasm of faith and love, and that they 
| would give their services for fixed salaries, 
|allowing all the profits over and above 
‘the expenditure to go toward the leetur- 
ling fund, or publishing fund, or improving 


ithe domain, or whatever they might 
judge best for the promotion of the cause. 
| If such a school could be located where 
‘the agricultural Jabors of the children 
}could be made most available, might not 
these labors become, afier some time, so 
productive as to bring the condition of ad- 
mission within the means of persons of 
limited income, who would be glad to se- 
cure to their children superior advantages 


large domain how 


of education? On a 


different branches of agricultire 
might be organized ,adapted to the strength 
and capacity of children ; and by economy 
and industry a fund might be realized 
which could become the means of much 
good. 

If we had a definite practical object_in 


view, which all could understand, and 


soa Be Si 
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Which could not fail to command the re- 
spect of the most prejudiced, might we 
not do more immediate good, and enlist | 
more sympathy in out cause? Women| 
are the natural guardians of childhood ; 
jet us then, my sisters, try to adopt some 


plan by which we may save some of those 
little unfortunates from the miseries wineh 
vice and ignorance will entail ow their fu- 
ture life; let us encourage each other to 
take every teedfal sacrifice for this end. 
Perhaps this blessed work, if once com- 
menced, will prosper more than we now 
dare to hope, and from these little begin- 
nings may grow future Phalanxes. 

Every idea and suggestion in the Ad- 
dress to Women, interests me deeply. How 
inspiring and strengthening to our high- 
est impulses, will such a Union become! 
I wish it might be practicable to adopt 
sume outward symbol or ceremonies by 
which we might consecrate ourselves en- 
tirely and religiously to this work; this | 
would invest our Union with a solemnity 
and sacredness which would elevate us 
then and forever, above all selfish consid- | 
erations, and bind us irrevocably to dedi- 
eate our lives to this holy cause in every 
way which our circumstances will per- 
mit. ; 

If a school could be established ona 
domain with good soil, where the neces- 
saries of life would be cheap and abund- 
ant, it would not require so much capital | 
to make a beginning ; perhaps the care of | 
silk worms and bees, the drying and pre- | 
Serving of fruits, and many other branch- | 
es which cost but little outlay, might be 
rendered productive by employing the la- | 
bor of children. After the farm is all in 
successful operation, manufactures and 
works of art, might also form a source of 
revenue. Many Associationists in differ- | 
ent parts of the country, whose circum- | 


stances do not permit them to contribute | 
much towards the cause, might he very 
glad to assist in an indirect manner, which 
would benefit their children at the same 
time, by sending them to the school, and 
thus secure to them an education and in- 
dustrial habits, fitted to prepare them for 
the future harmonic life. | 
In the Address to Woman, a free inter- 
change of thought and feeling is proposed | 
among the members of the Unions. May 
all hearts respond to that loving appeal | 
which would unite us as brothers and sis- | 
ters of one family; may we inspire and 
strengthen each other to make all necessa- 
ry sacrifices for the holy cause to which | 
we dedicate ourselves ; may each one give | 
her or his opinion freely and unreserved- 
ly, and if our views are found premature 
or impracticable, let us be willing to co- 
uperate with all, in any manner which 
may be considered and adopted as the best 
and most likely to lead to the desired 
~ i 

eud. Yours, most truly, 





| War, Intemperance and Poverty; r 


_deprecating liberty. 


THE HARBINGER. 


OUR POLICY—SLAVERY—LETTER FROM 


MR. MACDANTEL. 


We copy the following from the Cin- 
cinnati National Press. \t presents a 
very just and succinct view of our present 
position and plans of action. The allu- 
sion in the last paragraph to Mr. Mac- 
daniel’s Leeture, we offset with a letter 
just received from that gentleman, in re- 
ply to a communication which we pub- 
lished some weeks since, frum our friend, 
J. L. Clarke, of Providence. 


‘¢ The recent conventions and anniver- 
saries of the Associationists in the East, 


who acknowledge the truth of Fourier's | 


main principles, have tended to more 
practical results than anything from the 
same source, we have yet seen. Ata 
Convention of the Boston Union, general 
measures were recommended, which if 
put in practice, will svon test the practi- 
cability of the theory. Among the plans 


_of Action and Organization proposed, are 


the establishment of a Weekly Rent, 
(similar to the Repeal Rent,) a General 
Agency, the issuing of a series of Tracts, 
a Group of Lecturers kept constantly in 
the Field, the formation of Affiliated 
Unions throughout the country, which 


shall hold frequent meetings for purposes 


of intellectual and social improvement, 
adopt, as far as possible, a system of 


| Mutual Guaranties, and fourm some plan 


for the payment of the Weekly Rent and 
the formation of a permanent Fund, and 
which are to be linked together by mutu- 
al correspondence and the adoption of 
appropriate emblems and signs. 
declare their policy to be, by regenerating 
the whole social life, to absorb the vici 
symptoms of Chattel Slavery, F 


nizing, however, all the popular move- 
ments for the extinction of those special 


‘evils, as branches of the great radical 


Reform in which they are engaged, 
which are to be accepted every where, 


although they must find a fatal obstacle | 


to the success of their specific ends, in 
the unsolved problem of the Organization 


'of Labor. 


‘* We take this occasion to say, that 
the Harbinger, the organ of the American 
Associationists, is just commencing anoth- 
er volume. Aside froin its advocacy of 
those peculiar tenets which are too impor- 
tant, and urged in a spirit too sincere and 
earnest to be entirely disregarded, it is an 
interesting and able literary journal, filled 


| with criticisms in every branch of art, | 
' distinguished for taste and refinement. 

** We are sorry to see, in the last num-| 
ber, a Report of a Lecture on Associa- | 
tion, by Mr. Osborne Macdaniel, reported 
in the Planters’ Banner, Franklin, La., | 
Mr. Macdaniel, | 


without any comment. 
in this lecture, seeks to recommend this 
scheme to Slaveholders, by pandering to 
their prejudices, admitting their clain of 
property, which is not tu be disturbed, 


without compensation, and apologizing | 


for Slavery in true Calhoun style, by 
Why did he not 
tell them at once, that the principles of 
Association would strike the fetters from 
the slave at once, educate and elevate 
him, and place him upon a standard of 


political and social equality with his’ 


master? The first step the Slaveholder 


| will take towards a practical] recognition 


They) 











‘of the doctrines of Association will be, 
to emancipate his slaves, and compensate 
them for the past injustice he has inflicted 
‘upon them.’’ 


_ 


Cincinnatt, O., June 2, 1847. 

The Harbiager of the 19th ult. con- 
tains a communication from Mr. J. Li 
Clarke, of Providence, R. I., in which 
exception is taken to remarks on Slavery 
recently made by me in a lecture on As- 
sociation, at Franklin, Louisiana. As 
some time may elapse before I reach 
‘home, I desire, from this city, to make a 
| brief reply. 

Mr. Clarke supposes that my language, 
‘* whatever may have been my intentions, 
will be understood, both North and South, 
to mean that the Abolitionists take a one- 
sided, instead of a philosophical view of 
the system of Slavery; that their meas- 
ures are rash and violent, and that they 
propose the robbery of the master for the 
liberation of the slave ;’’ and he ‘ regrets 
that the position of the Associationists 
should be thus stated, because it appears 
to him untrne, both in spirit and in fact.’’ 

This is Mr. Clarke’s statement, not 
mine ; and | must dissent from this defi- 
nition of the position of Associationists, 
as well as himself. Nor does it present 
a justifiable construction of my remarks. 
In my lecture | did not take the ground of 
opposition to the Abolitionists, nor bring 
,any charges against them, nor in any 
nner whatever refer to their measures 
sentiments, either in praise or condem- 
nation. I stood as an Associationist, 
ready to declare my own doctrines, inde- 
pendently of all parties and all other 
kinds of reformers, and simply affirmed 
what I understood to be the position of 
Associationists with regard to Slavery. 
_I believe my remarks were in accordance 
with the doctrines of our School, although 
individuals may differ in their views, as is 
their right. My remarks were addressed 
to an audience of planters and slavehold- 
ers, and while I endeavored to show them 
that Slavery was held by me and my as- 
sociates to be an evil of the first magni- 
tude, which, like all other evils in the 
world, must be abolished, | also sought 
to make them understand that the Asso- 
clative reform would ‘‘be just in all 
things,’’ and in no wise violate the rights 
or injure the condition of any individual 
or class of individuals : — not even slave- 
holders, by a confiscation of their proper- 
ty. Asan Associationist | bore my ** tes- 
timony’’ against Slavery; but I assure 
Mr. Clarke, I did not ‘ act hastily and 
without mature reflection, in my earnest- 
ness to enlist the people of the South in 
favor of Association.” If my language 
appears to him or others to charge upon 
the Abolitionists what he says it does, | 
,can ouly regret the existence of circum- 
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stances which suggest and favor such a 
construction. 

I do not wish to argue the question of 
Slavery and its remedies, in this place, 
but | may be permitted to say, in general 
terms, what are my views. I heartily 


THE HARBINGER, 


the eondition of the black slave than of! 
|the white? and is the black slave in a/| 
more pitiable condition than the white | 
one! 

The black slave is compelled to toil for 
the benefit of others. The white slave | 
is also compelled to toil for the benefit of | 


gnite with Abolitionists in condemning | others, and according to the Abolitionists 


Slavery as a gross violation of hu:man 
rights, and regard it as a form of evil to 
be got rid of as speedily as possible. In| 
sentiment we do not differ, —in remedial | 
means we may. I think that Slavery, as 
a practical fact, requires a practical solu- 

tion. Mr. Clarke, and all those who look 

upon Slavery in the South as a matter of 
‘‘ eonscience,’’ are, in my opinion, sadly 

mistaken. It ie very true that the con- 

sciences of many slaveholders are terribly 

seared and blunted, and it is desirable to 

soften them inte sensibility ; buat if this 

were done, it would not abolish Slavery. 

There is a stern necessity weighing upon 

the case heavier than conscience, cuonsid- 

erations for the welfare of both master 

and slave, which are as important as con- 

victions of Right and Wrong. 

W hat is wanted is a just and practical 
remedy which shall benefit both parties. 
Siaveholders will not and cannot devise 


such a remedy; it must come from 


others. Our duty is to furnish it. Now, 


I put the questioa, and seriously, for it 
has never been answered — What is the 


remedy? O. MacpanieL. 


[From the Northampton Democrat. ] 
WHITE SLAVERY. 

Slavery — Black and White. ‘“ The 
poor negro must work for others or be 
flogged : the poor white man must work 
fur others, or be starved. The pvor 
negro is subjected to a single masier : 
the poor white man is subjected to mauy 
masters — toa master class. ‘The poor 
negro leads the life of a farm horse: the 
pour white man, like a horse kept at a 
livery stable, is worked by every body 
and cared fur by no body. The poor 
negro has a master both in sickness and 
in health: the poor white man is a slave 
only so long as he is able tw toil, and a 
pauper whea he can toil no more.’? — 
Exchange Paper. 


It seems to us that there is a great 
deal of truth in the above paragraph. 
We cannot see why a poor white man is 
not as properly a slave as the enslaved 
African. Whatisaslave’ We auder- 
stand a slave to be one who is compelled | 
to be obedient to another. And what is 
the object of slavery’ To oblige one | 
man to labor for the benefit of another. | 

Any person who has no property or. 
capital, musé sell himself, or at least his | 
Services, for whatever he can get, or| 
starve. He is entirely dependent on his| 
neighbors for permission to procure sub- | 
sistence. He is not allowed to cultivate 
any share of that soil which Nature has | 
freely given for the use of all, and con- | 
sequently can only live on such terms as 
others see fit to consent to. Is the black | 
slave a more helpless and dependent | 
being? Is greater advantage taken of | 


| bility, in the one case is the whip, in the 


themselves, the labour of the white slave | 
i8 twenty-five per cent. more profitable 
to the employer than that of the black, | 
which is saying that (he while slave works | 
one-fourth cheaper, or receives twenty-five 
per cent. less of what he produces, than the | 
black slave! The family of the black | 
slave is sometimes separated by force. | 
The family of the white slave is as often | 
compelled to separate, and the ehildren | 
are frequently sent into the factories and | 
cities where their health and morals are | 
too generally seriously injured or totally 
ruined. The black slave cannot choose | 
his own master. Very frequently is it so 
with the white slave — he is often thank- | 
ful that he can have any master at all. | 
The black female slave is sometimes 
compelled to subinit to the licentious de- 
sires of her master. So it is in regard | 
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ported, and the very Christian queen, her 
household and the nobility are fceding 
their hounds and stags about as liberally 
and allowing as large a share of the fer- 
tile soil for their use as ever. 

We say the British government is 
starving their slaves. It is the result of 
their laws. No being can live without 
food, and food can only come from the 
soil. Hence, any government, our own 
not excepted, which denies ite citizens 
their right to the soil, denies their right 
to life. Hence the poor can only live by 
the consent and on terms dictated by the 
rich. And the masses of this country 
are being gradually reduced to the same 
condition that the masses of Europe are 
now in. Is it net time a radical remedy 
was pat in operation? Workingmen! 
ye who receive only one-half or one- 
fourth part of what you produce, remem- 
ber that ‘*‘ They who would be free, 
themselves must strike the blow.” They 
who riet on the frnit of your industry 
will be slow to strike for or to encourage 
you to strike for yourselves. Yet union 
and energy would soon give you equal 
rights — among others, the right to labor 











. i = - 
0 our own white sisters and daughters. | for yourselves, and for your own benefit. 


t 
In large cities many of them are unable | 
to earn a bare subsistance except by | 
criminal means. Among the thousands | 
of abandoned females in New York, we | 
have reason to believe there are great 
nuinbers who would gladly live a virtu- | 
ous, honorable aud respected life, if they | 
could find employment at good wages, and 
few indeed would ever have been irreco- | 
verably ruined and have given themselves | 
up to an abandoned life, had they always 
been enabled to reside at a comfortable | 
home with their parents. The black | 
slave caunot vote. Neither can a white | 
: a white man can, indeed ; but if! 
a8 this favor allowed him — which, | 
Wever, he has not in Rhode Island — | 
and if, as in most cases is the case, the 
white slave is allowed a common school 
education, the black slave is free from 
the care, responsibility and ferplexity 
which is the lot of the poor white. The) 
negro slave is not at the trouble to pro- 
vide food, clothing, education, employ- 
ment, etc. for himself and family, nor 
does he fear that either he or they will 
be compelled to go to the almshouse from | 
want of employment or in consequence of | 
old age, sickness or misfortune. 

Thus far, there is great similarity in 
the two systems of wages and chattel 
slavery ; but look at another fact. The 
penalty for disobedience, laziness or ina- 






other, hunger, lack of clothing, ete. | 
The black slave is seldom whipped to 
death or murdered, while at this very 
time, white slaves are being starved to 
death by millions !* What a tremendous 
hue and cry would be raised if only a 


few thousand negro slaves shonld be 


murdered, not by the slow, horrible tor- 


ture of hunger, but even instantaneously ! 


Would not a radical remedy for slavery be 
insisted on! And yet the British gov- 
ernment is starving its white slaves to 
death by madions, while at the same time 
beef and other provisions are being ex- | 


* It is stated that one million have already 
died, and that another million must die before | 
the year closes. “ We state a fact known in 
the political circles,” say the papers, “ that two | 
million deaths in Ireland, this year, from hun- | 
ger, is the present reckoning of persons con- 
nected with her Majesty’s Government.” 


| 
i 


|}most amusing absences. 


| palace, crying Eureka! Eureka! 
(so droll, a nude philosopher, that I had 


| have no motive to labor. 


speak of orators without voice. 


THE UTOPIAS, A DIALOGUE. 


[Translated from the “Democratie Paci- 
fique ” by the Editor of the Chronotype.]} 


Hiero anp ARrcHIMEDES. 


Hiero. You have come in good time, 
dreamer. I was beginning to get tired of 
myself, you come along with your Uto- 
pias and that wil] restore my gayety. 

Arcuimepes. I have no Utopias, Sire, 
I predict the future, not after the. mnner 
of divines, by inspiration which often de- 
ceives, but by calculation which never 
lies. 

H. Ido not deny your science as to 
things present, my Prometheus, and I 
know how to appreciate your worth; but 
your scientific dreams and distractions 
are very amusing nevertheless. 

A. When you were inquiring the 
quantity of gold which a jeweller had ab- 
stracted from your crown, you hardly 
suspected that the solution of the prob- 
lem was in a bath. 

H. (laughing.) By Apollo and Mer- 
eury! you call to my mind ove of your 
| seem to see 
you sull running stark naked through the 
lt was 


not strength to forbid the merriment of 
my slaves, though they are the worst 
race that lives beveath the sun. 

A. ‘They are bad because they are 
slaves. ‘They are lazy because they 
This too is oue 
of those things which will disappear. 

H. Not so fast. Society without 
slaves is just as impossible as orators 
Without voice, carts without horses, ves- 
sels without oars or sails, and lamps with- 
out oil or grease. Before we can get 
along without slaves, man will come to 
fly in the air, without getting drowned as 
Icarus did. 

A. Yvu are quite right, Sire, that all 
those impossibilities are of the same 
order. If, twenty centuries hence, your 
conversation could be recalled, one would 
laugh at your having set down as impos- 
sibilities things so elementary. You 
IT am 
sure the day will come when with the 
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simple language of the fingers and ges-|who will teach men the laws of social! the bursting of a dyke or dam were a 


tures a deaf mute will excite as much en- 
thusiasm as Demosthenes did among the 
Athenians. 


harmony. He, also, will be treated as a | 
Utopiast; but, like me, the future will 
avenge him. 


Fe-e 


a ee 


“ 
Fad 


H. That deaf mutes may come to| 
understand one another I admit; but to} 
believe that they will ever arrive at elo-|  “ Loox UPON THIS PicTURE AND ON 
quence is a foolish Utopia. You might Tuis.”” A foreible contrast between the 
as well say that cloth will some day be two great phases of humanity — Poverty 
woveo out of stones, or that a limb will and Wealth, 1s vividly presented. in a+ 
be amputated without giving its owner late number of the London Illustrated 
any pain. |News. Such manifestations strike upon 

A. You may laugh, but the day will | the heart by their opposing characters 
¢ome when, thanks to fire, paving stones | most keenly, and we begin to calculate 
will be transfurmed into silken fabries; | the vast numbers of our race who are | 
when, thanks to some unknown fluid,| glad to gather ‘the crumbs which fall 
surgical operations will be performed to from the rich man’s table.’? Nay, more 5 
the laughter of the subjects. | We are tempted to extend the calculation 

H. (daughing.) Ha! ha! you abuse and to estimate the amount ol positive 
the permission of serving me with sto-| good that might be realized with the 
ries. You soon will be telling me that | sums devoted to the selfish squanderings 
from my palace in Syracuse I can hear | of the rich. 3 4 
all that is said in that of the tyrant of| And, first look upon /hrs picture; upon 
Agrigentum, and converse with him. a presentation of poverty and disease 

A. Ishould only speak the trath if I) growing out of the famine in Ireland : 


did. Not only will people be able to! «The effects of the famine in Ireland | 
converse from Syracuse to Agrigentum, | arg rapidly extended to England ; hordes 
but to Rome, to Athens, to Babylon, to | of paupers, bringing want and disease | 
the ends of the world. It will take less) wih them, are cast on the English shore ; | 
time to converse at such distances than t0| a if the plague was raging ea the other 
OT . Trent’ oeantee pee side of the channel, it has become neces- 
. Vv OuUx. aughing tmnmodcr- > : : | 
ately.) Do you reckon then upon the | ora) ~ ee . ee in| 
ne a Bia Teng steamer with deck passengers arriving in 
" 1. Prethiely aa. "Pike lightalag will | - pews f eye ~ i: ae flag, 3s) 
_ ; va 5 if it brought a tainted cargo from Kgypt | 
one day become the carrier of letters. | oy Cocsemaiansi. And still the flood. 
You have heard of Salmoneus, who once | o¢ pyuman beings, stricken with a double | 
ated he thunder, ia cote of Jeune pours in and "knows 0 Teiig | 
‘he a ; 9 SNSY | ebb; ’’ the need that drives them forth 1s 
will disarm Jupiter simply by bristling | stronger even than the fear that places | 


their houses with points. ‘They will con-|an obstacle in their way, but cotinat | 
fine the thunder in a tube and launch it They fly 


ee J*) erect a barrier against them. 
at pleasure; the length of this tube will| from a land where they may die on 
not exceed half that of your sword. To 7 


. ed, with no claim on society even ff 

produce this thunder, which will bellow cost of a grave, to one where, @b 
with the voice of Etna, it will only be | worst, existence may be demanded by 
necessary for the filaments of a plant or! jaw. 
an old linen rag to imbibe a certain liquid, | the systems of the two countries remains 
or it may be done by combining charcoal, | ,, great, the same influx will take place 
sulphur and saltpetre. 4 in every period of distress; there is a 
H. You are crazy, my poor philoso-| natoral tendency in society to equalize its 
pher, and I am sorry for it, for you have | conditions; labor flies to where employ- 
more in your single head than all the! ment is to be found, and want drives its 
sages who speak our Greek language. | perishing thousands, as if by instinct, to 
A. The day will come, your majesty, | where that want will be relieved. The 
when these copyists who take several | better state of the more favored land is 
days to copy sixty-four pages of writing, | jowered and brought more near the level 
will give place to a machine that will do} o¢ the less happily ecireumstanced ; carry | 
it in less than one second ; the day when | he process on for any length of time and 


one will only have to sit down before one | por) will become alike miserable and 
of our metallic mirrors to leave his por- | helpless.”? 


tait impressed upon it; whatdo | say, 
a portrait? nay, the whole panorama Look now upon the other picture. In 
which the eye can embrace at once wil] | the midst of the cry of famine and the 
Temain impressed upon the mirrors. most utter realization of distress, a famed 
Carriages will pass through space with- | Singer atrives in London from Northero 
out horses, with the speed of the north Europe, and now commences the strug- 
wind ; vessels, of iron or wood at plea- gle between wealth and fashion — not for 
sure, will brave the most tempestuous | POtatoes and bread stuffs — but for places 
waves without either sails or rowers ; | % ¢he theatre! The same paper says : 


and people will pass through the air with) + Por upwards of a week previous to the 














trifle, filled every corner and avenue of 
the parterre and paradis of the magnifi- 
cent theatre which the Swedish Nightin- 
gale had selected for her debut. A few 
minutes afterward, heads lovely and lofty, 
aristocratic and artificial, began to appear 


in the boxes, and ten minutes before the 


yerformances commenced, the Queen 
Duwwarer and suite came in, and then our 
gracious Queen and her excellent mother, 
and then the Duchess of Cambridge, with 
her accomplished suite, each occupying 
their respective boxes.”’ 


To hear and see Jenny Lind, and to 
see the Queen also, doubtless made a 
treble attraction — but to think of paying 
twenty-five guineas for a box at the opera, 


‘and thousands of humanity perishing 


from famine at no great distance! Only 
think of it! We have exhibited at a 
glance two awful and mortifying con- 
trasts. — Transcript. 





THE THREE VOICES. 


What saith the Past to thee? Weep! 
Truth is departed ; 
Beauty hath died like the dream of a sleep, 
Love is faint-hearted ; 
Trifles of sense, the profoundly unreal, 
Scare from our spirits God’s holy ideal — 
So, as a funeral bell, slow and deep, 
So tolls the Past to thee! Weep! 


How speaks the present hour? Act! 
Walk, upward glancing ; 
So shall thy footsteps in glory be tracked, 
Slow, but advancing. 
Scorn not the smallness of daily endeavor ; 
Let the great meaning ennoble it ever ; 
Droop not o’er efforts expended in vain ; 
Work, as believing that labor is gain. 


What doth the Future say? Hope! 
Turn thy face sunward ! 


As long as a difference between | Look where the light fringes the far rising slope — 


Day cometh onward. 
Watch! Though so long be twilight delaying, 
Let the first sanbeam arise on the praying ; 
Fear not, for greater is God by thy side, 
Than armies of Satan against the allied! 








For the Harbinger. 

CANNIBALISM. 
PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE, AND INCO- 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 

PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 

(Continued from No. 23, Vol. IV.) 

What are the methods by which man 
will discover the relations in which each 
individua) or class of character, and its 
animal hieroglyphie or contrasted type, 
stand to each other; and by what influ- 
ences will he enable the animal also w 


more ease than they now cross the | eventful night, boxes and stalls were at| perceive this relation, and win it to ser- 


Straits of Sicily.’ _ |an alarming premium. The demands of 

H. | mmst stop you, my dear Archi- | bill discounters at a monetary crisis were 
medes, for fear some indiscreet, person nothing in comparison te the prices ex- 
should overhear you and write down | pected by Mr. Lumley’s box-keeper at 
your conversation for the great amuse-|the Jenny juncture. Five-and-twenty 
ment of the rabble. All these Utopias | guineas for a box, and five guineas for a 
will be realized when neighbor shall not} stall] were offered and refused. For 


| vice or familiarity ? 

Answer. First, By the science of 
universal analogy, and the systems of 
true natural classitication which will flow 
from it. 

Second, By the processes of Harmonie 


be jealous of neighbor, nor potter of| hours before the doors opened, handreds | Kqucation. 


potter, as Hesi.d says. _ had stationed themselves at the pit and 


A. And that day, I beg your pardon, | gallery entrances. At length the clocks 
will come. A philosopher will be bora | chimed half-past-seven, and iv a moment 


X. By the instinctive attractions and 
| the natural social relations which arise 


in Gaul, iu the district of the Sequani, | a flood inwards, in comparison to which from them. 
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It appears to be the pniveseel experi- | | Unity, Vol. IV. page 84, has the follow-| that our domestie animals are made fur 


ence of those who have visited new re- lng measured harmony, and cannot be advan- 

gions for the first time, that the animals | ‘tageously managed without its assist- 
. * 9. ‘ . . . 

instead of flying and avoiding, have clus- | ‘Ox Tue Harmonic Epvcation OF | anee, After the failure to diseover this 

tered round them, with lively marks of | ANIMALS. | destiny for man, when so many things 


curiosity or affection, as did the Indians} ‘‘ The labors of the animal kingdom, | point to it, can we be astenished that 
of America just discovered by Columbus. confided to the series of children, being| such a mistake has been committed in 
The fear and aversion of other crea-| very numerous, I shall not pause to de- | regard to beasts, which offer so few 
tures to man is merely an effect of their | scribe them in detail. It is clear that the | proofs of their aptitude for harmony? 
experience of his tyranny and hostility,| child of six will rather occupy himself We see few besides the horse susceptible 
and will as naturally vanish before an | with birds and pigeons, than with horses| of measured accord. This accord charms 
experience of his wise and benevolent| and oxen. We limit ourselves to the) him ia the maneuvre of squadrons. The 
providence. Taking this instinctive friend- | examination of some branch, such as the| worst horse becomes a Bucephalus te 
ship as the natural foundation, Humanity | measured or musical education of ani-| follow the mass in squadron. He will 
will proceed to develop the two branches | mals, in which the Harmonian childhood |march to his death and will drop sooner 
which God has consigned to the spunta- | | will effect prodigies, which we could not) than quit the squadron. 
neous operations of intelligence and af- | expect from their civilized fathers. ‘* How comes it that we see so few 
fection, in the distribution of movement. ‘It is a labor which in Association | quadrapeds favored with this perception 
In the Harmonic education of animals,| will be chiefly conducted by children | of material harmony! Nature having 
the first care will be to provide for the) from five to nine years of age, who now "been excessively cramped and restrained 
free development of affinities; to allow | only know how to worry and vitiate ani- in her post-diluvian ereations, has beew 
those to whom God has distributed spe-| mals. Such unskilfulness prevails in| able to admit quadrupeds to the properties 
cial affinities for dogs, horses, doves, &c., this branch of industry, that civilization | of measured harmony only in a very 
to find them out and to cultivate them. | cannot even educate the dog, who ought’ small exception. This, among the ani- 
Thus the Harmonian child, instead of|to be the conductor of the quadrupeds mals now employed by man, falls. chiefly 
being shut up in cities, moralized and and large birds. How could it educate! on the horse and the elephant. The ox 
punished, when, in the absence of alj| them, when it fails in educating their and the zebra are also susceptible of it, 
possible avenues of useful activity, his| chief! (The few examples of well edu-| but only in a state of things impractica- 
energy finds vent in mischief, will find| cated dogs, the shepherd dogs of Scot-| ble, except in the management of Asso 
himself always in a large home, combin-| land, those of St. Bernard, and of indi-; ciation. We know very well how te 
ing the luxury and conveniences of the | viduals here and there, are exceptions | teach the dog tricks and dances, but ne 
city with the freedom of the country, | only sufficiently numerous and striking to| branch of harmonic industry ; though he 
surrounded by fields, gardens and forests, | show us the greatness of our loss.) | is not less suseeptible than the horse te 
and by all the wild or domesticated ani-| ‘‘ A truth yet little known, is, that certain methods, whose chief application 
mals which the Phalanx has succeeded in | domestic animais are susceptible to meas- | would lie in the direction of large herds 
rearing or attracting to it. He finds in | ured” harmony, and that their education! of cattle, fowls, &c. We have now ne 
the stables, as ecisewhere, mentors or| can only become profitable to man under! other methed than that of driving them 
superintendents who perform the office of ; the employment of this method. lt is a before the lash, cursing them for being 
instructors, who initiate him into the! problem pregnant with wealth. It is, horses, or for being sheep. 
cares required by the various creatures, | Well worthy to fix the attention of an age| “ Every domestic animal in Harmony 
and the uses performed by them; en-| Which values every thing by its weight is reared musically, like the oxen of 
courage a favorite penchant which may | in gold. | Poitou, who walk or stop by the soag of 
display itself, and assist the child's} ‘‘ lt isto be proved, that animals, mu-| their conductor. Bat this is the abuse, 
imagination in entering into the animal’s| sically educated, will yield us twice the|the excess ef musical influence. It 
nature, by anecdotes and illustrated books | profit that they now do, numbers remain- | should not be so used as to fatigue men. 
of natural history, &c. jing the same; and that this education! |t will suffice to indicate to the animal 
Of the great numbers of children whe, can only be conducted by people raised | what is required of him, like the shep- 
will thus be led to give a few hours to themselves to that measured unity, the} herds who call with their horns. In this 
the care of some animal in the group de-| taste for which must be inoculated into | sort ef service the dogs can intervene 
voted to it, there will be some with ‘them. First, the man who is to direet | very usefully. Those of harmony are 
whom the creatures will recognize a them, must have this talent developed. ‘trained to conduct masses of cattle, 
strong affinity, whom they will easily, Now it is only at the Opera that the | assembled by the sound of a bell. The 
understand, and to whese management) people and the children, who should | animals are accustomed from infaney to 
they will be extremely docile. We ob-| communicate this taste to quadrupeds and | follow a certain bell, whose sound is known 
serve these differences every day in those | birds, can be formed to it. |to them, as the signal for their meals, 
to whom the care of animals is seal ‘< 1f they were left to be managed after | Certain species, the ox, sheep, horse, 
signed; but attachment and docility are | the confused manner of the civitinnnnthensiiy from infancy, and at the time of 
obstructed by the system of brutal disci-| there would be no able direction ; their their education, the bell which they are 
pline which now prevails, and the very | very numbers would prove the cause of to follow all their lives, and which will 
transient and mercenary character of|their destruction, and man, after being suffice to distribute them into columns 
these offices—in our stables, &c. Inj obliged to give four times more time, and platoons, 
Association, attachments will be strength-| care and attention than the measured) ‘For example—To classify, and to 
ened by the consideration of permanent order requires, would be ruined by the travel in order with, a herd of twen- 
interest and the extension of the ties of, very keeping of these numerous ser-|ty-four thousand sheep, three or four 
family and friendship to animals as mem- | vants, which ought to constitute his chief shepherds on horseback are ranged at.the 
bers of the domestic circle, the unitary | riches. extremities and at the centre, with some 
home. ‘“< Tf there is a pardonable error, it is to dogs acting as police, and a gamut of 
Fourier, in his treatise on Universal; have been ignorant during 3,000 years | eight dogs, who, at a given signal, shake 
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alternately their collars of bells and the education of the creatures of Harmo- | 
assemble round them the sheep, accus-|/ny. Horses are exercised to march four 
tomed to follow that note. The bells are abreast, without any other guide than a) 
distributed by thirds, so that each ac-'small number of cavaliers sounding a 
cords with that which precedes and that different call for each platoon. 
which follows it. Thus the dog, whose| ‘* By means of this musical method, 
collar of bells sounds in Ur, first passes combined with the charm of the repast, 
with his troop of sheep, several of which the adaptations of country, and the gene- 
bear like him bells in Ur. Then come ral mildness in the behavior of their 
the band Mr, the band Sot, and others, | masters, we shall see zebras and even 
in the order, Ur, M1, Sot, S1, Re, Fa, beavers as gentle as horses, taking into | 
La, Ur.—Every platoon containing consideration the different methods of 
about three thousand sheep. \treatment. Ont of the social state and 
‘The diapason of the orchestra being of the Passional Series, it is impossible | 
the same all over the globe, a dog raised | to attempt these prodigies of animal 
in any canton whatever, may serve for) government; we should engage in an | 
all the herds in the globe, and an animal | expense four times as great as the profit ; | 
knows every where the bell he ought to| in attempting the Harmonian method, we 
follow. This method spares an infinite|should every where find coarse and ill. 
trouble in the conduct of large herds, | disposed persons, who would counteract 
which we can now only move in confused | it; then creatures of the neighborhood 
masses, with enormous fatigue, with) who, not being used to this method, 
blows, bites and brvtalities, most worthy | would spoil by their company those har- | 
of perfectilnhzed ciwilization. In Harmony | monically educated. Thence it is, that 
fifty thousand sheep are more easily con- | civilized farmers have not even imagined 
ducted than five hundred now. Do they | this natural, attractive education, and 
occupy the road’ Dogs without collars | have generally limited themselves to the 
run along the skirts and prevent any | violent method, infinitely longer and more 
from straying; the sound of their bells | costly. Harmony will employ, to edu- 
besides keeps them together. jeate, govern and perfect its immense 
** Must they enter a field or a meadow, herds, hardly the fourth of the individuals | 


to make room for a vehicle; fifty thou-| whom civilization would employ to stupe- | the Great was still living at the age of 


sand sheep can be made to pass in two! fy and imbrute and deteriorate their 
minutes. For this purpose, the shep-| races. 
herds placed at the head, behind, and in| ‘The chiefs of the series of educa- | 
the centre, sign to the dogs with collars to | tion of the Dogs and Herds, will have the 
leave the ranks. They go and range) rank of Sybils and Sybilles; a teacher! 
themselves in Jine in the meadow, fifty | of dogs or geese in Harmony is a person | 
steps from the road, and shake their bells 
successively. The sheep in eight pla-|this talent groups of Seraphins and Ser-’ 
toons * run to group themselves around aphines working under his direction. 

the dogs, and the road is evacuated in a} ‘* These immense herds can only be 


of high importance, for he must form to| 


whole earth. If every one stupefied 
animals as they do now, by cries, differ- 
ent, and arbitrarily chosen; their weak 
intelligence would never attain to a col 
lective and unitary discipline. 

**We shall exact from a child in Har- 
mony, that he shall in the first place 
know how to live unitarily with animals, 
that he shall know their vocabulary of 
calls and the chief commands so as not 
to counteract the system adopted for their 
government. The child who at four and 
a half years of age should lack these 
practical notions, would be refused admis- 
sion into the choir of the Cherubins. 
The Cherubie jury would answer him 
that it cannot admit into the ranks of the 
Harmonians a being who is not yet the 
equal of the animals, since he neither 
knows their language, nor what belongs 
to them. Is it not to be below the ani- 
mals, to fail in the deference that we owe 
to their instincts!’ They are profitable to 
ug only in proportion as we can secure 
their welfare. Hence it is that in France, 
where every one breaks down horses by 
blows, by fatigue, and by stealing their 
food, we can mount no local cavalry, and 
we draw from this quadruped much less 
service than in Germany where he is 
spared. The battle-steed of Frederick 


36 years ; this same animal in the hands 
of the French would not have passed his 
13th. The grooms would have stolen 
half his oats, and his masters would have 
killed him with blows, cursing him for 
being a horse. 

‘* Animals are happy in Harmony, 
from the mildness and the unity of the 
methods employed to direct them, the 
choice and variety of their food, the en- 


moment. The civilizees for this opera- disciplined when every one shall know | thusiastic care of their groups of protect- 


tion would employ half an hour, a thou- | 


sand blows, and ten thousand dog bites. 


**T limit myself to this speciality, | 


amongst a thousand others to be cited on 


their conventional language, which being | ors, who observe all precautions adapted 
once agreed upon in the Congress of to ennoble the race; none of these cares 
Spherical Unity, will be the same for the | will be found in brutal civilization, which 


they are habituated to it from their birth. Sev- three years afterwards, he will recognize the 


eral varieties of geese, objects of emulation | stables and stop at the door. The rmoninn 


between several groups, are raised according to | will put to profit this instinct of animals, al- 
different methods, and in distinct categories. | ways intelligent when their appetite is interest- 


These birds easily contract the habit of not/ed. We are very skilful in Civilization to give | 


mixing, and of following the bell of their legion. | them an unproductive education; we teach quer 100 
’ 


To exercise them in recognizing it, they are learned dogs a thousand grimaces and gambols, 
tempted by false notes, and it is an art which which are of no use, and which waste the time 
children are taught to practise. For example, | of the teacher. Fleas are taught to draw little 


| cannot even conveniently dispose of its 
— . have exquisite discernment for whatever ee 
“* A flock, if only of geese, marches in this | cerns the crop; they are never decieved about 
order by columus Ur, Mi, Sot, S1, guided by | the dinner hour; you would think that they told | cared for in Harmony, 
the dogs with bells. If the geese and other by the clock. Has a horse been stationed once 

animals become accustomed to it, it is because | in a stable on such a route; if he passes two or | Po en eee 


stables. We may promise safely that 
the asses will be better lodged and better 
than the peasants 


“The fruit of their discipline and 
their good keeping will be equal to the 
difference between a troop of trained sol- 
diers and a mass of barbarians without 
tactics. 20,000 Europeans easily con- 
000 barbarians. The Russians 
were but 7,000 against the great Chinese 
army of more than 100,000. There is 


three groups go at the same hour to feed their| chariots. We even see learned asses and | then a sixfold advantage in discipline. It 
three legions of geese. The group of geese | learned pigs. I have seen an obedient seal | will be the same to an unlimited extent 


Ur, will go and make a feint to the geese of | well taught to play monkey tricks. These nse- 
the categories Mi, Sor. It will rattle the din- | less efforts of skill show what profit man may 
ner bell in Ur, and will give them nothing. | draw from animals, when he shall know how to 
After some moments of impatience, they will make their education a unitary and productive 
hear the call in M1, or in Sor, which will real- | system; a work in which children chiefly will 
ly bring them something to eat. When they | be employed, as they are much inclined to 
have been deceived ten or twelve times, they | functions of this sort, though they now only 
will learn to distinguish their note: animals | know how to ill-treat and stupefy animals.” 


in the conduct of animals in Harmony, 
improved by the composite method which 
requires : 

** Attractive, measured discipline ; 

‘“* The refining process of the Series ; 

‘* Enthusiastic care for the improve- 
ment of races. 
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‘©X. Unitary system of operations. 

* But who shall be the new Orpheus, 
who shall render children and animals so 
docile to all the impulses of unitary dis- 
cipline? What talisman shall we bring 
into play *— None other than that Opera, 
treated as a frivolity by our moralists and 
farmers, who all say: ‘* Qui dien chante 
et nen danse, peu avance (good singer and 
good dancer, good for nothing). 

‘“The adage may be true in Civiliza- 
tion, but it will be very false in Harmony, 
where this impassioned discipline of 
children and of animals, this source of 
enormous riches, will chiefly flow from 
the habits contracted from infancy at the 
Opera, the school of all the measured 
material unities. 

‘* Our pretended sages, in despising the 
school of measured harmonies, do they 
not remind us of the Arab botanists who 
for 3,000 years disdained coffee; or of 
those children who, only judging from 
appearances, prefer a heavy piece of cop- 
per to a louis d'or of whose value they 
are ignorant? 

‘‘Such is the error into which our 
moralists fall in despising the Opera, 
through which infancy eught to be form- 
ed to the practice of material unities and 
consequently to social unities. 

‘* Let us remark on the subject of the 
Opera, as of other diversions, that in the 
sucial state, they are intimately linked 
with productive labor, and co-operate in 
its progress, — an effect which is wanting 
in Civilization, where industry draws no 
assistance either from our ecard playings or 
nine pins. Far from it; the civilized 
games and diversions provoke in every 
manner to idleness, to contempt of labor, 


and even to crime, to theft, and to sui- 


cide, common results of our games of 


It will be curious to see how 
diversions, amongst others, Love, which 


chance. 


has now no relation to productive indus- 
try, become the supports of it in the So- 
cial State. 

‘*A remark yet more important, and 
which arises from this chapter, is that 
the animal, which gives a double profit 
by the perfecting it attains in Harmonic 
education, gives a profit ten and twelve 
fold, by the faculty of multiplying five or 
six times the number which could be 
reared on such a soil by civilizees, who 
know neither the art of disciplining mass- 
es of animals abroad, nor the art of har- 
monizing and distributing them iw im- 
mense stables, like those of 10,000 lay- 
ing hens for each Phalanx (111,209). 
This work will be in great part confided 
to the care of children, assisted by a few 


Venerables. What a mine of profit, 


what a souree of reflection for our age, 
which dreams only of the means of get- 
ting money, and which may find in every 
branch of work, a mine of gold, provid- 
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‘ed it be exercised and distribated by Pas-| system of taxation, disuse of war and of 


| 


| 


sional Series! ”’ | 
To be Continued. | 
' 


[From the Liberater.] 

THE QUESTION OF LABOR. 

One of the best speeches we heard in| 
Boston during the Anniversary week ,was | 
made by Wenpet. Puituips before the | 
Anti-Slavery Society, against a proposi- | 
tion to abstain from the preducts of slave 
labor. He declared that, in his opinion, 
the great question of Labor, when ii shal] 
fully come up, will be found para-| 
mount to all others, and that the rights of 
the peasants of lreland, the operatives of 
New England, and the laborers of South 
America, will not be lost sight of in sym- 
pathy for the Southern slave. Mr. Phil- 
lips is on the high road to the principles | 
of integral social reform. May he and al! 
other philanthropists be brought to per- | 
ceive that Slavery, War, Poverty and | 
Oppression, are inseparable from the sys- | 
tem of Civilization—the system of antag- | 
onistic interests ;—that the only effectual | 
remedy is the introduction of a higher 
system,—the system of unin of interests 
and anion of indastry.— Harbinger. 


The notice which has been taken of the’ 
above paragraph from the Harbinger, | 
leads me to correct the erroneous impres- | 
sion itconveys. Ido not recollect making | 
any such assertion as that above stated. 
The resolution under discussion, at the 
time referred to, spoke of the * unrequited 
products’ of the coerced toil of the slave. 
in commenting upon this expression, | 
said, that if it was our duty to abstain, 
from all the products of unrequited labor, 
the principle would apply to many cases | 
besides that of the slave, and shut us out) 
from the use of many articles in the mar- | 
ket, indeed most of the mauutactured | 
ones. | instanced the coal mivesof Eng- 
land—the mines of other countries—and 
the manafaetures of cotton, woollen, lin- 
en and silk. From the remarks of the | 
Harbinger, some may suppose that | plac- 
ed the laborer of the North and the slave 
on the same level, and talked perhaps of 
‘white slavery,’ of ‘ wages slavery,’ &c. | 
[did no such thing—lI dissent entirely | 
from these doetrines. Except in a few 
crowded cities and a few manufacturing 
towns, | believe the terms ‘ wages slavery’ 
and ‘ white slavery ’ would be utterly un- 
intelligible to an audience of laboring 
people, as applied to themselves. There) 
are two prominent puints which distinguish 
the laborers in this country from the 
slaves. First, the laborers, as a class, 
are neither wronged nor oppressed: and 
secondly, if they were, they possess am- 
ple power to defend themselves, by the 
exercise of theirown acknowledged rights. 
Does legislation bear hard upon them !— 
their votes ean alter it. Does capital 
wrong them!—economy will make them 
capitalists. Does the crowded competition 
of cities reduce their wages '—they have 
only to stay at home, devoted to other 
pursuits, and soon diminished supply will 
bring the remedy. Inthe old world, ab- 
surd and unjust institutions injure all 
classes, and, of course, oppress first and 
most cruelly that class, the weakest, whose 
only wealth is its labor. Here, from the 


} 


/same cause, the imperfections which stil 


cling to our social and politieal arrange- 
ments bear hardest on the laborer. A 
wiser use of the public lands, a better 


costly military preparation, and more than 
all, the recognition of the rights of wom- 
an, about which we hear next to nothing 
from these self-styled friends of labor, 
will help all classes much. But to econ- 
omy, self-denial, temperance, education, 
and moral and religious character, the 
laboring class, and every other class in 
this country, must owe its elevation and 
improvement. Without these, political 
and social changes are vain and futile.— 
With them, all, except the equality of 
woman, sink into comparative insignifi- 
eance. Many of the errors on this point 
seem to me to proceed from looking at 
American questions through Eurepeaa 
spectacles, and transplanting the eloquent 
complaints against capital and monopoly, 
which are well-grounded and well-applied 
there, to a state of society here, where 
they have little meaning or application, 
and serve only for party watch-words. 
Ww. ® 


A Puitanruropist in Prison. Dr. 
Howe, in his speech before the Prison 
Discipline Society, in Boston, alludes to 
his own confinement in a Pruesian prison, 
for his exertions in behalf of the Poles, 
as follows : 


I have been a prisoner, sir; I have 
known what a weary length of time is a 
day passed in a gloomy cell, without 
oecupation, without books, without hope; 
what an age is a week, endured in close 
confinement; what an eternity is a month 
dragged out in a lonely cell, where, 
though it was not dark, | could see no 
moon, nor sun, fwr stars. 

During the first portion of my impris- 
onment in the Prussian prison at Berlin, 
for the offence of aiding the Poles in their 
struggle for liberty, | was kept aw secret, 
as it is called—that is, no one was 
allowed to see me except the turnkey 
who brought my foed ; | could not know 
my offence, I could not tell when I was 
to be tried, 1 could not tell what was te 
be my fate, I conld not receive a letter or 
newspaper, or know what was going on 
in the world. I bore up ander this de- 
pressing and purposely agonizing treat- 
ment, as wel] as one who had youth, and 
strength, and an ordinary share of cour- 
age could; but it was evident that my 
health could not endure long in my nar- 
row cell, and my entreaty to be allowed 
exercise was complied with. I was led 
out into a court yard of the prison, and [ 
‘ean assure you sir, that, though the fresh 
‘air was most delicious, and the bright 
| sun was most welcome, I never cared to 

go there agdin. On either side were 
‘convicts in their cells, and they came to 
‘the gratings, and the men began to talk 
' ribaldry, the women to beckon to me, and 
| beeause I shrunk away, they blasphemed 
and cursed me, until I was glad to find 
refuge in my cell; and I thanked God 
for its silence and its solitude. It seemed 
to me a paradise in which I could live 
‘contented when contrasted with the hell 
it would have been, if such wretches as [ 
‘had seer, had been its inmates with me. 
Sir, I trust that when I escaped from 
that prison, | was at least no worse @ 
man than when | entered it; but I shud- 
der to think what might have become of 
me if I had been forced to work, to eat, 
to march, and to associate for five, ten, 
or fifteen years, with the other prisoners. 
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Sir, the honor and thirsting of the hu- 
man soul for sympathy and communion, | 





is almost as dreadful as that of the body | 


for food. One has a feeling as of moral 
starvation, which, in common natures, 
will overcome the natural repngnance to 
associating with the depraved ; 
haps not all my own conscious innocence, 
nor the virtuous precepts of my home 
education, nor my own self- respect, would 
have saved me from sit iking into despond- 
ency, from forming intimacies with my 
comrades, and from suffering moral evils 
which almost affeet even innocent men, 


from being congregated with eriminals. | 


And, if I should have been injured, if I 
shrunk from congregating with-criminals, 
shall I not ple ad for my brother who has 


the same feelings and the same nature as | 
Ihave? May there not be a man com-| 


mitted to our prison who is as innocent 
of any crime as | was? 
be others, 
sudden and dreadful temptation that came 
over them in a moment) are hardly to be 
counted as responsible’ And shall we 
herd these men in with hardened offend- 
ers! 


Dinner Scene. Seated at a long ta- 
ble, well filled with hungry guests from 
the four quarters of the Republic — the 
shrewd guessing Yankee from the East, 
the chivalrous reckoning planter from the 
South, the hoosier and buckeye from the 
West — my friend observed sitting oppo- 
site him a robust, resolute, go-ahead sort 
of a man, who looked as though he might 
belong to that unique class of backwoods- 
men who are said to ‘‘ live on wild bear 
and buffalo, drink out of the Mississippi, 
and sleep on the government purchase.”’ 
From the air and manner of the stranger 
it was obvious that he felt himself to be 
a man of some importance, and that he 
was naturally desirous to impress the fact 
upon others. When he had got well un- 
der way upon his first dish, he looked 
round to the waiter behind him, and 
ealled out, with strong empliasis and au- 
thority : 

‘* Boy, 


bring me the fruit.”’ 


The waiter was at his elbow in a mo- 


ment. 
‘ Bring what, sir? ”’ 
he had not heard aright. 
‘*‘ Bring me the fruit,’ said the 
stranger, in a firmer and louder tone. 
The waiter colored; his eyes looked 
wild; he started a step or two, and re- 
turned again to the stranger. 
** Is it the fruit you mane, 


Paddy 


said he, thinking 


sir?’’ said 


The stranger would not be trifled with. | 


In a tone that almost took the waiter off 
of his feet, he thundered out — 


‘**] tell you to bring me the boiled | 


fruit.”’ 

The waiter, who was now fairly floun- 
dering beyond his depth in mystery, | 
darted away, and held a private interview 
with. the head waiter, who, on learn-| 
ing that the stranger was calling for) 
fruit, and for boiled fruit, told Paddy 
there must be some mistake in the matter, 
and he must go back and ask the gentle- 
man respectfully what it was that he de- 


sired. Paddy serewed his courage to the 
sticking point, and returned to the, 
charge. 


‘* Was it the fruit you desired me to 
bring, sir?’’ said he, standing a little 
back, and on his guard, for fear he might | 
be knocked down. 


and per-. 


May there not} 
who, (when we consider the} 
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look that showed Paddy’s cautious dis- 
tance to be a proof of instinctive wisdom. 
At that moment a gentleman in the next) 
chair, who had watched the progress of | 
the difficulty, told the gentleman the 
waiter 
ealling for. Atthis the gentleman’s in- | 
dignation seemed slightly modified into a) 
look of compassion, and in a tone some- 
what softened, but not the less dignified, 
he gave his orders lowly and distinctly : 

‘** Boy, bring me the boiled po-ta-ters : 
do you ‘understand that? ’’ 


This translation of the backwoods 


The stranger turned upon him with a ‘ called “Albert, a glorified being, onee an 


| Satisfactory. 
‘the narrative with passages from Sweden- 
berg, which bear a remarkable resem- 





inhabitant of this earth, who aeted as her 


guide and instructor in these states of vis- 


ion, and gave her information respecting 
her disease and cure. Certainly her rev- 


did not understand what he was elations are most beautiful and wonderful, 
|as spiritual and rational, apparently, as 
one eould expect truth to be, although 


their fragmentary character is very un- 
The translater accompanies 


idiom into Paddy’s own dialect made blance, both in the general spirit and the 


every thing as clear as daylight to him,| special form of thought; 


and the eater of bear and buffalo was of 
course promptly supplied with the /rui. 
—N. Y¥. Cor. Nat. Intelligencer. | 


REVIEW 


Guardian Spirits: A Case of Vision ito 
the Spiritual World. Translated from 
the German of H. Werner, with Par- 
allels from Emanuel Swedenborg. By 

| A. E. Forp. 12mo. pp. 215. New 
| York: John Allen, 139 Nassau Street. 
(Sold by Otis Clapp, 12 School Street, | 
Boston.) 


The object of this book is the same) 
with that of the late work of Professor 
Bush on Mesmerism and Swedenborg ; 
that is, it treats the phenomena of mag- | 
netic impressibility and clairvoyance as | 
evidences of the possibility of such states | 
of illumination as that claimed by Swe-| 

Like that, it does not look) 
upon these phenomena as proving the | 
New Chureh doctrines, but only as proof 
providentially furnished that the state of 
mind in which Swedenborg describes the 
facts of the spiritual world, is one quite | 
natural to the human constitution under | 
certain conditions. 

Professor Bush’s work has more of the 
scientific form, analyzing and classifying 
facts, and ranging them according to cer- 
tain principles. The present volume fol- 
lows merely the chance order of narra- 
tive. The substance of it is translated 
from the journal of a German pastor, 
who was at first a skeptic on the subject 
of animal magnetism, but who was 
|startled into a recognition of its wonder- 
ful claims, by being sent for to visit a 
| lady whom he had known in bis youth, 
now said to be in the clairvoyant state, 
and in that state declaring that she should 
| receive aid from his presenee. The sur- 
prising knowledge which she evinced of 
all the circumstances of his journey, com- 
pletely disarmed his doubts. After that 
he rested not until he was placed in daily 
/communication with a Mesmerie subject, 
and could write down from day to day 
what he observed. The patient in the 
Mesmeric sleep always spoke of herself 
| as being nearly or wholly separated from 
the body, and as visiting other worlds. 
Especially did she always allude to the 
| presence of a guardian spirit whom she 
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denborg. 


Judgment, 


and he very 


justly suggests to the candid reader that 
such coincidences make it imperative up- 


jo him, as a lover of truth, at least to 
| give the claims of Swedenborg a fair and 
thorough examination. 

We have read of no prolonged account 
of any clairvoyant disclosures, which we 
have found so interesting, so plausible, 
and so uniformly pure and elevated.— 
in such a case, we would by 
no means yet presume to give. 








POETRY. 


MAHOMET’S SONG 


FROM GOETHE. 





See the rocky spriag, 

Clear as joy, 

Like a sweet star gleaming * 
O’er the clouds, he 

In his youth was cradled 

By good Spirits, 

"Neath the bushes ia the cliffs. 
Fresh with youth, 

From the cloud he dances 
Down upon the rocky pavement ; 
Thence, exulting, 

Leaps to heaven. 


For a while he dallies 

Round the summit, 

Through its little channels chasing 
Motley pebbles round and reund ; 
Quick, then, like determined leades, 
Hurries all his brother streamlets 
Off with him. 


There, all rownd him in the vale, 
Flowers spring up beneath his footstep, 
And the meadow 

Wakes to feel his breath. 

But him holds no shady vale, 

No cool blossoms, 

Which around his knees are clinging, 
And with loving eyes entreating 
Passing notice ;— on he speeds 
Winding snake-like. 

Social broeklets 

Add their waters. Now he rolls 
O’er the plain in silvery splendor, 
And the plain his splendor borrows ; 
And the rivulets from the plain, 

And the brooklets from the hill-sides 
All are shouting to him: Brother, 
Brother, take thy brothers too, 

Take us to thy ancient Father, 

To the everlasting ocean, 

Who e’en now with outstretched arms, 
Waits for us, — 





* 
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Arms outstretched, alas! in vain 

To embrace his longing ones; 

For the greedy sand devours us ; 

Or the burning sun above us 

Sucks our life-blood ; or some hillock 
Ah! brother, 
Take thy brothers from the plain, 
Take thy brothers from the hill-sides 
With thee, to our Sire with thee! 


Hems us into ponds. 


Come ye all, then! — 

Now, more proudly, 

On he swells; a countless race, they 
Bear their glorious prince aloft! 

On he rolls triumphantly, 

Giving names to countries. Cities 
Spring to being ‘neath his foot. 


Onward, with incessant roaring, 
See! he passes proudly by 
Flaming turrets, marble mansions, 
Creatures of his fulness all. 


Cedar houses bears this Atlas 

On his giant shoulders. Rustling, 
Flapping in the playful breezes, 
Thousand flags about his head are 
Telling of his majesty. 


And so bears he all his brothers, 
And his treasures, and his children, 
To their Sire, all joyous roaring, 
Pressing to his mighty heart. 


LONGIN 


FROM GOETHE. 


What pulls at my heart so? 
What pulls me without ? 

From chamber to chamber 
What hunts me about ? 

The clouds o’er the rocks there 
Sail solemn and slow! 

Were I over there too, 


How gladly I'd go! 


The ravens hang yender 
In social array ; 
I'd mingle among them, 
And follow away ! 
O’er hill and o’er house-top 
We’d wheel on light wing? 
She lives just below there ; 
I spy the dear thing. 


She’s coming to walk now ; 
I fly in her way; 

A bird of the forest, 
I warble so gay. 

She pauses and listens ; 
Her smile | can see: 

“ His song it is lovely, 
He sings it to me.” 


The sun now is setting, 
And gilding each height ; 

But the thoughtful lone maiden, 
She minds not the night. 

She loves through the meadows 
By streamlet to stray; 

Dark and darker the shadows 
Close over her way. 


Then, sudden, before her 
I gleam, a bright star ! 

“What glitters up yonder ? 
So near and so far?” 

And art thou surprised, Love, 
My brightness to see? 

I'll fall at thy feet, Love. 
’Twere heaven to me! 
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their teil; and yet toil they must. Neces- 
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A glimpse is enough. We need not 
oe RD AY, JULY 1 LY 17, 1847. a | complete the picture. The only remark 


of modern civilization, ‘the natural fruits are, | we make is, that Society, as to-day or- 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression,‘a ; ; ; 
sambling, opieis in, undo, rockon: odvanters, ont | anninnd, sonetee ..sineiily, Soarennin a 
sseees Redeatanendientneannnaininaiae ry condition oneal mand for just such childhood as this; that 
par ha ‘of © Reteteesreeteataenen a icine! these extreme pictures ase fast becoming 
| justice and Universal love, to social lentiontion, the rule, and gentle, happy, hopeful 
to commerce, to business, to -— i aeiaedel | childhood the exception. 
— | Our next picture shall be one of these 
"INTEGRAL EDU C "ATION. NO. I exceptions, or what seems such: a pet- 
The foremost question with serious | ted, well-dressed, delicate, expectant 
_minds about Association is, of course, the | child and heir of fortune, with plenty of 
moral question. Admitting its econo-| playthings, plenty of presents and amuse- 
mies, its physical and social benefits, and | ments, plenty of aunts and cousins, plen- 
/even its foundation in the nature of man ;/| ty of teachers, and plenty of every. thing 
‘admitting indeed that all this seems that wealth in the nineteenth century can 
| proved, still we anxiously inquire: But | provide. His position is a very favered 
|how will the Combined Order operate one, no donbt, in many respects. But 
| upon character? How will the Phalan- | see how pale he looks, with how con- 
'stery build up individual man! develop | strained an air he moves about, as if it 
| what is in him!’ make him what his, were a naughty thing to be himself, or 
Creator intended him to be? | think of aught except propriety. To 
| In one sense, and that the truest sense satisfy the ambition of the parent and fit 
indeed, our whole life is an education ;| him for an artificial high position, he has 
circumstances, the | been tasked with studies which he does 
He knows a few other child- 
And we should not speak of | ren, brought up like himself, with whom 
education as such, were it not that we) his social appetite may find some shadow 
‘think of a certain tender and formative | of satisfaction: but the pride of family, 
| period in the history of every being, dur- ‘the fear of contamination denies him all 
'ing which his faculties and tendencies | free range of sympathies; he may while 
‘have the best chance of being drawn out, | away whole listless hours, in solitary ef- 
,and during which the habits of a life are | forts for amusement in the trim flower-~ 
formed. The problem then may safely,| bordered greensward that surrounds his 
as well as conveniently, limit itself to| dwelling, before he may pass the fence ta 
this: What will Childhold be in Harmo- join the merry troop of common. children 
‘ny’ How will Association treat the going by, whose happy shouts find pain- 
children ? | ful echo in his heart; he must not be ex~ 
Childhood! Let us have a just idea of posed to the influence of promiscuous ex~ 
,it. Here are three pictures, drawn not|ample. His heart naturally overflows 
\from the imagination, but from what al-| towards other children, and he has his 
most all have seen, or read of till it is as special social attractions which his ex-~ 
| familiar as sight. |clusive social state perhaps cannot sat~ 
| 1. The first is in the cold, grey day-| isfy. No matter; he must not compro~ 
break, before the great gate of some vast| mise the family. He is full of active in- 
factory, or hell of Toil, in whose dark stincts and energies; would be doing a 
|laboratory, from the sweat and agony, | thousand things; would be very clever 
| from the very muscles and fibres of hun- at this or that bit of handiwork, had he 
dreds of their overtasked and doomed | only a chance: but no; to labor is de- 
| fellows, gold is extracted for the few, and grading ; and his destiny is to be respect-~ 
comfortable robes are woven for any| able; to be a lawyer, a doctor, a minis~ 
backs but theirs who weave them. A/| | ter, a banker, or a wholesale merchant; 
‘troop of ragged, shivering, half-starved,| and he must not sacrifice such chances in 
pale and stunted children huddle together, | ‘order to be himself. ‘There are beautiful 
waiting for entrance, scared from a mis- | exceptions, no doubt, to this decent death. 
erable broken sleep, in a home which| in life of what we call cherished child~ 
was but a mockery of the name, by the ‘hood; as there may be “ Olivers’’. and 
factory bell that daily summons them to | “little Nells’’ in the larger class above 
execution. They are prematurely old;| named who have “‘no young times.” 
they have lost all buoyancy; they have | Oh, yes, there are many exceptions ; — 
forgotten the meaning of youthful sports, enough at least to prove that outward 
of friendship, or of hope, All night the) prosperity, that wealth and Juxury and 
eold, and the fevered dreams of yesterday | elegance, in themselves, are favorable to 
troubled their slumbers; and yet sleep true culture; and that, other things. 
they must. All day the necessities of being equal, in a true organization of 
exhausted nature make them drowsy in | Society, the germs of nobleness, disin- 





society, business, 
whole atmosphere around us, educate us| not love. 


always. 
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terestedness, and greatness, will expand 
most beautifully in the child who shares 
these now so often questionable advan- 
tages. It is only that interests are oppo- 
site, that false distinctions prevail to the 
thwarting of true affinities, that the facul- 
ties of children find no sphere for useful 
exercise, where industry is poorly organ- 
ized, and only honored in a few, and 
those not always the most useful, of its 
departments. 

Now for the third picture. A vision 
hardly of this world, and yet made actual 
of late to many eyes ! 


Nn 





On waves of mu- 
sic, amid flowers and perfumes, with 
bright faces and gay dresses, the youthful 
choirs in perfect unity and concert, like 
one soul, in wreathed dances float before 
us, falling into beautiful figures and fail- 
ing out again in seeming confusion, like 
the colored atoms in the kaleidescope, 
only to result in new shapes still more 
wonderful ; now scudding in flakes before 
the music, like wreaths of falling blos- 
soms borne up by the spring breeze ; now 
piling themselves up in flowery pyramids ; 
new revolving in wheels and stars; and 
now, with the true imitative mania and 
inventive fancy of children, representing 
in quaint pantomime the manners of na- 
tions and of classes; —the whole thing 
a scene of innocence, and purity, and 
freedom, flowing always into the beauti- 
fal and wise forms of perfect law; a 
type of the world’s harmony; a refiec- 
tion of the divine order in its ceaseless 
evolution of variety from unity, present- 
ed in the harmonic groupings and faery 
movements of loving, intelligent and 
happy children, whose active sports to- 
gether are a most expressive fine art. Of 
course we mean the little dancers from 
Vienna. We cannot describe the scene 
as it is remembered by thousands. With 


what a shock of exquisite and fresh emo- 
tion did the first glimpse of it unlock ev- | 


ery beholder’s soul under its dead accu- 


mulation of selfish. habit and common-. 
It seemed so new, and yet so 


place ! 


true! In the presence of such a harmo- 


ny, every feeling but of harmony forgot 


itself, and in that dense audience the 
rudest was surprised into unwonted acts 
of courtesy. 

These are the pictures. 
three is truest? Which, in short, is 
childhood? Neither, it may be said: yet 
no one fails to recognize some features of 


it in the last, —a foretaste ef one phase | 


of childhood, to say the least, which, so 
far as it goes, implies a corresponding 
truth of culture in all other respects, a 
life in which there is innocence, and joy 
and freedom, perfectly subjected to the 
law of order, and expressive of the di- 
vine harmony of the passions. It is only 
when we come back to reality, and re- 
flect that this is Civilization which we 


Which of the | 


| 
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| are living in, and that Civilization will not 


} . 
allow the complement of the blessed pic- | 


ture to be realized, but only gives us this 
in the way of an exhibition, that we begin 
In Civilization 
what is truest is least safe. These beau- 
tiful symbolic sports of childhood it can- 


to doubt its perfect truth, 


not give us without the setting apart of 


children for these offices exclusively, 


without the moral dangers incident to a 


life of professional exhibition, and one- 


sided culture. Grace and poetry of mo- 


tion, surpassing even this, will be the nat- 


ural relaxation of children in the socie- 


ties of Harmony; every child will join io. 


it; and the ‘* Sheaf-Dance”’ aud the 
** Flower-Dance ”’ 
celebration of the real labors they have 
rendered to society, attractive industry 


will be but the festive 


converting all their love of pleasure and 


material beauty into a religious round of. 


pleasant duties, by which the earth is 
adorned and the commonwealth support- 
ed. There will be an earnest sense in all 
the unity of spirit, the 
harmonies of hearts and of kind inter- 


these things ; 


course, the beauty of order in all life's 
actions, and a pervading reverence and 
love of God in all his works and mani- 
festations, will not only express them- 
rekindle and 
themselves in these choregraphic evolu- 


selves, but also nourish 
tions. 

The problem of childhood in harmony 
with itself, with nature and with God’s 
law of order; of its free life and joys 
not only reconciled with, but rendered 
conducive to productive industry and all 
life’s earnest duties, cannot be solved in 
Civilization, will be solved in the Com- 
bined Order. 

The proofs of this assertion cannot be 
fully entered into in an article, nor will it 
do to undertake any thing of a detailed 
description of the educational arrange- 
ments of Association; the little that could 
be given in less space than a volume 
would be so fragmentary, bald and dis- 
proportionate as to prejudice the whole 
scheme in the eyes of any who have 
not insight or constructive imagination 
enough to look it into wholeness. Such 
proofs as we shall offer will be both nega- 
‘tive and positive. A few criticisms on 
existing methods, and a few hints in con- 


=x . . : 
ciation, will be the utmost justice we can 
do the subject. 

We appeal to every one’s experience, 


adequate to any duty, find that we can 
act upon the world with it, — it is pretty 
certain that it is the very thing of all 
others which they did not undertake to 
teach us; it is what we mastered in a 
truant way; stolen lessons, learned with 
passion, while we simply saved appear- 
ances in the class routine. The amount 
of it is, our special aptitades for learning 
were not consulted, and had to forage for 
themselves, with such poor chances as 
were left them. 

2. The next remark concerns the earli- 
est and most important period of educa- 


tion. In civilized arrangements early in- 


fancy is doomed to unnatural isola- 
tion. Childhood is naturally expan- 
sive, naturally social; it is not at 


home except in a multitude of fellows, 
in an atmosphere of childhood. Much of 
its restlessness and troublesomeness is the 


struggling of its instinctive affinities, 


trast of the methods practicable in Asso-— 


whether these things may not be said with | 


‘truth of civilized education : 
| 1. What has been taught us in the 


in a little 
world where there are all varieties of 
natural character, of the same age, just 


which need to be absorbed 


germinating and seeking room for de- 
But the child is duomed to 
know its first wants and try its first mo- 
tions among strangers, who do not under- 
stand it; 


velopment. 


for nurse and parents little 
know the meaning of its instinets, shut 
up in that narrow sphere where nothing 
calls them out by correspondence. The 
child grows up impatient, fretful, under 
an inverse regimen which suppresses his 
instincts, and gradually conforms itself 
to the narrow standard of its parents’ 
character, becoming a weaker repetition 
of them, instead of attaining to the far 
different character intended in its original 
endowments ; or it grows up with a feel- 
ing of monotonous constraint and cold 
familiarity towards those on whom it is 
dependent and to whose exclusive social 
influence it is doomed. When he meets 
the world his instincts are all timid; his 
stronger powers by long suppression have 
grown morbid and false; he is a weak 
and poor exaggeration, narrow and one- 
sided, and for the rest of his life a stran- 
ger in the world with which he contrives 
simply to sustain a sort of outward fam- 
iliarity. Justice cannot be done to any 
child’s nature in the isolated family ; the 
food his special nature craves may not be 
there; for children in three cases out of 
four have, native tendencies and talents 
just the opposite of those of 
parents. 


their 


3. As the world now goes, the best 


| : ‘ i : 
education stands in a man’s way; his 


formal process, at school or college, in 


the set lessons at home, or from the pul- 


} . . | 
pit, is the least part of what we know. 


If we know anything well, practically, 
and with a realizing power, if we have 


! 


chances of success in life are inversely in 
proportion to the high and generous cul- 
ture he may have received, 


The youth 
goes forth from the university, where he 
has been conversing with the sublimest 
| where he has cher- 
made it thoroughly our own, and find it ished in his soul a high ideal of human- 


‘ 


wisdom of sages ; 
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ity, and made many a vow of loyalty to 
principle and truth and disinterested vir- 
tue; where examples of greatness and 
of goodness in history have fired his 
youthful ardor; where he has communed 
in warmest confidence with friends and 
equals, filled with aspiration, long ago 


impatient for this hour when he may 
begin to live a noble and a true life in the 
world, and prove the majesty of truth 
and her triumphant power to win all to 
her; and he finds that as a first condition 
to his holding any position there at all, 
he has got to unlearn all these fine 
things as fast as possible, to hide his best 
and deepest convictions, to forswear his 
soul's faith and all his fond ideals, and be 
a time-server, and a tame conformist, and 
a hypocrite, a competitor in spite of him- 
self in a most mean and selfish scramble 
for the prize which is needed by all, but 
destined only to the few; which one 
must win by others losing ; and in which 
cunningness and coarseness, and petty 
worldly wisdom avail more than his best 
purposes or truest genius. It is a sad 
tragedy, one of the saddest that life 
offers. The generous views which pre- 
sided over his youthful training, imper- 
fect as they were in any sense and par- 
tial, yet were fitting him for an ideal 
state compared with that in which he is 
to live. Society demands another thing 
of him, and has no market for his choicest 
wares. The law is: starve, or cheat 
and grovel like the rest of us; and then 
*tis but a lottery chanee of being saved. 
All arts he must unlearn for one art, that 
of making money. He finds his educa- 
tion, instead of a blessing, a curse, a 
very mill-stone about his neck, that 
threatens evermore to sink him. The 
best plans of education, therefore, (and 
we have many improved ideas upon the 
subject, and the thought of the best 
minds is given to it,) travel in this 
vicious circle ; because society itself, the 
very system in which we live, is the 
great educator, and betrays the noblest 


aspirations and theories of life into the’ 


strangest practical inconsistencies at every 
step. 


which their heart rejects, unless they pre- 
fer unpopularity, and poverty, and neg- 
leet, with Truth alone for a companion. 
4. But the toiling masses cannot have 
an education, under any system. They 
have no time for it. Schools and teach- 
ers may be provided; but if the stern 
necessity of toiling all day Jong, from 
childhood up, to earn the right to live at 
all, grows out of the very constitution of 
society, as every one must see that it 
now does, these are only Tantalus apples, 
fruitless privileges for them. And the 


The exceptional cases, the best | 
educated, more or leas, sooner or later | 
have to yield to this, and live by maxims_ 


same law which makes a refined culture | 
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an exceptional and a false thing with the 
few who have it. For education, to be 


worth much, ought to bring man into) 
sympathy with all men, and not isolate 


him from them. 


5. And this leads to another thought; | 


that, with all that is accomplished in the | he help acquiring an aversion for study ? 


way of intellectual and spiritual educa- 
tion, with al] the efforts that are made to 
enlighten and Christianize the people, the 
result is nothing but an exceptional good. 
The utmost which it accomplishes, is 
simply by great care and pains to hold a 
small portion of the heman family up 
from sinking into the great gulf of de- 


into the mire; but the tendency is alto-| * 
|tions, extra tasks, whips, and leather- 


| medals. 


gether to sink ; the tendencies of society, 
en masse, are The system 
drags all down. The business, the labor 
by which human beings live, under the 
spur of competition, absorbs all their 
time, their strength, their self-respect and 
A grovelling end de- 
whole of them. It seems 
hardly worth the while to expend so 
much in educational and moral agencies, 
which, after all, only partially uphold a 
few from that collective lapses, which is 


downwards. 


nobler aspiration. 
mands the 


the inherent necessity of a false society, 
based upon competition and antagonism 
in material interests. 

In these criticisms of prevailing meth- 
ods of Education, we have not aimed at 
system or completeness; we have only 
noted certain obviously objectionable fea- 
tures, as they presented themselves. 
Fourier, who is the soul of method in all 
things, and who guages every subject by 
an exhaustive scale, points out five faults 
inherent in all systems of Civilized edu- 
cation. We extract a portion of his re- 
marks from the ‘‘ New Industrial World,” 
Section IIT, Chapter 23. (The whole 
may be found in the Third Volume of the 


Harbinger, page 390.) The five are 
these : 
‘1, Inverse order of proceeding. 

2. Simplism of action. 

3. Error in principle. 

4. Error in form. 

5. Absence of material attraction. 


‘ 1. Inverse order of proceeding : it places 
theory before practice. 
systems fall into this error. Not know- 
ing how to incite the child to labor, they 


are obliged to leave him in idleness and 


vacancy until the age of six or seven 
years, a period which he should have em- 
ployed in becoming a skilful practitioner : 
then at seven years they wish to initiate 
him into theory, into studies, into abstract 
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an impossibility with the many, makes it| versing the true order of march, placing 


theory before practice,—a true world 
pside down, like the whole system of 
which it forms a part. 

**2. Simplism of action. The child is 
limited to one single occupation, which is 
to study,—to grow pale, morning and 
night, for ten and eleven months in the 
year, over rudiments and grammar. Can 


It is enough to repel even those who have 
a studious inclination. In the pleasant 
season of the year, the child needs to go 
and labor in the gardens, in the woods, in 
the meadows ; he ought not to study ex- 
cept on the rainy days and in the season 
when cultivation is suspended, and even 


then he ought to vary his studies. There 
|is no unity of action where there is sim- 
| plicity of function.”’ 

gradation ;— a few are artificially heid| 


up in this way, and not suffered to sink | 


‘*3. Error in principle: in the use of 
constraint. The civilized child cannot be 
formed to study without the aid of priva- 


It is only half a century since 
science, confounded by this odious system, 
has sought to gloss it over by contrivances 
less bitter; it studies how to disguise the 
ennui of the children at schools, to create 
a show of emulation among the pupils, 
and of affection for the masters; that is 
to say, it has perceived what ought to be, 
but it has found no means of establishing 
it. 

*¢ Affection between masters and pupils 
can only spring up where instrnetion is 
solicited as a favor: this can never take 
place in civilization, where all instruction 
is rendered false by reversing the trne 
order, placing theory before practice, and 
by simple action or perpetual study. 

‘* We find some children, at the most 
one-eighth of the whole number, who 
accept instruction in a docile manner, but 
who have not sofictted it. Hence the pro- 
fessors conclude that seven-eighths are 
vicious. This is taking the exceptions 
for the ruole—the habiteal illusion of the 
chanters of perfectibility. In all classes 
there is an exception of one-eighth, who 
differ from the general habits, and who 
are easily pliable to new manners ; but 
the change, to be real, should apply to the 
great majority, to seven-eighths, and that 
is what our systems do not do; I have 
observed that they lead the child to accept, 
but not to solicit instruction. As to the 
seven-eighths of the children who form 
the majority, they are, as they have been 


in all times, weary of the school, and im- 


‘patient to be delivered from it. 


I have 


seen and questioned children as they came 
-out from celebrated schvols, like that of 
| Pestalozzi and others, and I have found 
/among them only a very moderate amount 
| of instruction, and a great indifference to 


All the civilized | 


sciences for which nothing has awakened | 


any desire in him. This desire cannot 


fail to spring up in the child in Harmony, | 
who, at the age of seven, already prac- 


tices some thirty different trades, and ex- 


periences the need of perfecting himself 


in them by the study of the exact sciences. 
Thus we see the civilized education re- 


their studies and their masters. 

‘¢4. Errorin form: an exclusive meth- 
od, operating upon children as if their 
characters were all uniform. 

‘*] have elsewhere described a series 
of nine methods, to which many others 
might be added. They are all good, pro- 
vided that they sympathize with the char- 
acter of the pupil; and a series of nine or 
twelve methods would not be too much 
for the child to have his option among. 


**T have also observed, ( Treatise on 
Universal Unity,) that d'Alembert was 
ridiculed when he ventured to propose, in 
the study of history, the inverse synthesis, 
which reverses the chronological order, 
ascending from the present to the past, in 
opposition to the direct synthesis, which 
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proceeds from the past to the present. | 
D’ Alembert was reproached with wanting | 
to destroy the charm of history, and te in- | 
troduce mathematical dryness into the. 
methods of teaching. Strange soplism! | 
No method is dry in itself, they are all, 
fruitful, only they must be applied with 
discrimination to characters cougenial with | 
them. If you do not present to children | 
a series of methods, among which they | 
may take their choice, many characters | 
will never acquire a taste for study.”’ 


‘«In the Treatise on Universal Unity, | 
have given three chapters on the system | 
of instruction in Harmony. These may | 
be consulted for the course to follow in | 
the Model Phalanx, in which it will be | 
necessary to try an approximation of rival 
methods, notwithstanding the impossi- | 
bility of employing them fully at the 
outset. 


“5. Absence of material attraction. We | 
have seen above that our methods want 
the spiritual and affective springs ; they 
are equally wanting in the springs of ma- 
terial attraction, the opera and graduated 
gastronomy (la gourmandise appliquee.) | 


** The opera forms the child to measur- 
ed unity, which becomes for him a source 
of profit and a pledge of health ; it leads, 
therefore, to the two luxuries, internal 
and external, which are the first end of 
attraction; it draws children, from the 
earliest age, to all the gymnastic and cho- | 
regraphic exercises. Attraction urges 
them to this strongly ; it is here that they 
acquire the necessary dexterity for the 
labors of the passional series, where ev- | 
ery thing must be executed with precision, 
with that measure and anity which reign 
at the opera. This then holds the first 
rank among the springs of practical edu- 
cation in early childhood.” 


“The Associative education regards | 
the body in the child as the accessory and 
co-adjutor of the soul: it considers the 
soul as a great Jord who does not arrive 
at his castle until his steward has pre-| 
pared all things; it begins by fashioning 
the body, in its youthful age, to all the, 
services required by a harmonic soul, that 
is to say, to accuracy, to truth, to combi- | 
nations, to measured unity. To habituate | 
the body to all perfections, before fahsion- | 
ing the soul to them, two springs are put | 
in play entirely foreign to our moral | 
methods ; these are the opera and the 
kitchen, or graduated gastronomy. 

‘* The ehild should exercise, — 

‘*Two active senses, taste and smell, 
by the Atichen ; 

‘* Two passive senses, sight and hear-| 
ing, by the opera; | 

** And the sense of touch in the labors 
in which the individual excels. 

‘‘The kitchen and the opera are the) 
two points to which attraction leads him, | 
in the regime of the passional series; the | 


; 


magic of the opera and of fairy illusions | 
has a great charm for early youth. In| 
the kitchens of the Phalanx, which are 
distributed in a progressive mode, the, 
child acquires dexterity and intelligence | 
in the trifling labors upon the products of | 
the two kingdoms in which he is interest- | 
ed, by the gastronomic discussions at the | 
table, and the agronomic discussions in| 
the gardens and stables: the kitchen is 
the bond of union between these func- 
tions. 

‘‘The opera is the combination of the 
material accords; we fiad there a com- | 
plete gamut of them. 





| 


“¢ "horegraphic Intervention. of all Ages and| grossness ; but seeing that it is so power 
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Sexes. 


. Singing, or the measured human voice, 

. Instruments, or measured artificial sounds. 
. Poetry, or measured thoughts and words. 

. Pantomime, or harmony of gesture. 

. Dancing, or measured movement. 

6. Gymnastics, or harmonic exercises. 

7. Painting and harmonic costumes, 

Regular mechanism, geometrical execution. 


ful, he takes the hint of nature, and 
would seek to refine it, teach the 
child a nice and critical discerament of 
flavors, a taste for true harmonic combinar 
tions in his food (as well as in the colors 
of a picture, or the tones of a symphony,) 
and thus interest him in the agricultural 


of all the material harmonies, and the | and culinary labors, which conduce. to 


active emblem of the spirit of God or tha | these enjoyments. By this process the 
spirit of measured unity. Now, if the} pleasures of the table become refining 
are 7 the on @ bo rit te bel influences, ministering to the soul, 
with the culture of the material, it Is Dy | ail . . 
enrolling him in good season in the opera | through the well ordered action of the 
that we can best familiarize him with all | 8es8es. 

the branches of material unity, from which} Civilized education overlovks both 
was easily weap te naw unities. : these important stimuli, and seeks 
. am aware How muciy empense anc | rather to suppress them. Yet there they 
inconvenience the opera would cause in , : ; P 

the civilized education; it would be «| te, inevitably in the child; and influence 


very dangerous lever. It would be of him they will; if they cannot find a sphere, 


little use to polish the people under a) jf they can not have their appropriate 


system of repugnant industry ; but differ-| ,. cise. then they lead him to. rebel 
ent manners suit different times. In Har-| ~~.’ aed 
mony it will answer, that the people | ##a!nst every other exercise. Ia Har- 


oe OO 


‘The opera, then, is the assemblage 


‘should rival in politeness the opulent, mouy they would co-operate with educa- 


class with whom it will find itself mingled | tion ; in our present methods they raise 
ae a Mage oni ana | Permanent resistance, and get themselves 

< . . ‘ ? . 
labors ; the twelfth, or composite passion | "¢k-named “the old Adam,” which 
would then find no exercise. | formal tasks and benches, rods and lec- 


‘* Since with us the opera is nothing but | tures strive so vainly to root out, 


an arena of gallantry, an enticement to| 4)) these evils vanish in the Associa- 


expense, it is not astonishing that it’ 


should be reproved by the moral and re- | tive or Combined Order, in the groups 


ligious classes. But in Harmony it is a and series which render industry attrac- 


friendly re-union, it cannot give room for | tive, and all the relations of man with 


any dangerous intrigue, between persons 


who are meeting every instant in the vari-| ,, . beens 
ous labors of the industrial series. Unitary, ox Integral. Eidnentoon. cong be 


** The opera, so expensive now, will realized. We will endeavor to define the 
cost almost nothing to the Harmonians ;| idea, and sketch an outline of its mech- 
each will aid in the construction, the ma- anism in our next. 
chinery, the painting, the choirs, the or- 
chestra, the dances ; they are all, from 


the earliest age, masons, carpenters, black- | mrp LIBERATOR ON THE QUESTION 


smiths, by attraction. Each Phalanx, 


man harmonious. There the idea of a 


without recourse to the neighboring co- | OF LABOR, 
horts and to travelling ‘legions, will be | Ww 
able to furnish from twelve to thirteen | e copy to-day an article from the 


hundred actors, either for the stage, or Liberator, by Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
for the orchestra and the mechanical ar-| from which it appears that he does not 
rangements. The poorest townships will | pecollect stating, “that the great ques- 


be better provided for in the opera, than). 
our great capitals. It is to their general | “" of labor, when it shall fully come up, 


familiarity with the stage that the Har-| will be found paramonnt to all others, 
monians wiil owe, im a great measure, and that the rights of the peasants of 
unity of language and of pronunciation, Ireland, the operatives of New England, 
regulated by 2 universal congress. | and the laborers of South America will 
By the opera, it will be seen that Fou- | not be lost sight of in sympathy for the 
rier means, the combination of all material Southern slave.’ 
harmonies, musical, choregraphic, panto-| Our ears, certainly, strangely deceived 
mimic, scenic, and so forth. All the us, if Mr. Phillips did not express the 
children, engaging in such exercises, ed-| above sentiment, and also, that “he 
ucate each other to the sense of harmony, | would as willingly appear at the day of 
and grace, to rhythm and measure in all; judgment in robes of Carolina cotton as 
their motions and actions, so that the phy- | of Irish liven.’”’ If, however, the elo- 
sical life becomes expressive altogether quent gentleman does not take so broad 
of all that is most beautiful in thought | and universal views of liberty as we have 
and feeling, and the outward and the in- | aseribed to him, we will confess an emo- 
ward become reconciled. tion of regret equal to the joy with 
Fourier would avail himself, in educa-| which we listened at the time to what 
tion, of two of the strongest and most | we deemed very admirable statements, as 
universal springs of activity in childhood,| we understood them. We trust that he 
the love of rhythmic exercises, and the | will forgive us our involuntary errer, and 
appetite for food. The latter he would) allow us to express the hope, that he may: 
not condemn as gross and leave it to its) be soon “‘ on the high-road to the prinei- 
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we were mistaken in supposing him al- 
ready there. 

Mr. Phillips is wrong in his impression 
that the *tremarks of the Harbinger’? would 
lead to the supposition ‘* that he placed 
the laborer of the North and the slave of 
the South on the same level.’’ 
inference can justly be drawn from what 
we said. 


No such 


Nor in speaking of the “ slav- 
ery of wages,’’ do Associationists intend 
to underrate the evils of “ chattel slav- 


* They maintain that all slavery is 


ery. 
the result of a perverted order of society, 
and is accordingly one of the evils which 
a true social organization would abolish ; 
but they also believe that there are va- 
of 
against all of which the integral reformer 
should direct lis efforts. When they 
point out the abominations of the present 
slavish systems of labor, it is not with a 
view to palliate the evils of any other 


rious kinds and degrees slavery, 


form of slavery, but to direct the atten- | 


tion of the public to the origin of a so- 
cial disease, which is apt to be overlook- 
ed by reason of the very magnitude of its 
effects. In an article from the ‘* North- 
ampton Democrat’? which we have had 
in type for some time, and which we 
find under the head of ** Refuge of Op- 
pression ’’ in the Liberator, we can per- 
ceive no vindication of Southern slavery, 
but on the contrary a strong and stirring 
appeal against similar evils, under the 
guise of freedom. No form of slavery, 
however, whether ‘‘ chattel ’’ or ‘‘ wages,”’ 
in the opinion of Associationists, is to 
be overcome by denunciation; the ques- 
tion is of practical evils, which demand a 
practical remedy ; and this remedy they 


believe is to be found in the system of) 


Association. In laboring for this, they 
are laboring for a sublime, universal, and 
peaceful socia] revolution, which shall 
abolish at once and forever, every form of 
slavery, oppression, tyranny, injustice, 
and violence among men. 

We are sorry that Mr. Phillips has no 
better method to propose of elevating the 
laborer in this country, than the preaching 
of ‘economy, self-denial, temperance, 
education, and moral and religious char- 
acter.’’ Jt is a poor consolation to tell 
the haggard operative in our factories, or 
the watch-worn sailor in the forecastle, 
that he can escape the wrongs of capital 
by becoming a capitalist himself. This 
may give relief to individuals who have 
craft and skill sufficient to apply the rule ; 
but the class remains with just as many 
victims to beur the intolerable burdens 
which a false organization of society im- 
pose upon them. 
laborer, on the lowest round of the social 
ladder, about getting to the top of it by 


the observance of morality. If he hasa 
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| ula which so long excited their laughter, 
It is idle to talk of the| only an aspiration, a desire ; and the pro- 
tractive, instead of painful and repugnant 


(as it is now, are necessarily ignored 
human heart in his bosom, it is net so| by all the Communists, who have not 
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much to reach the top that he wants, as| comprehended and admitted the passionat 


to do away the infernal system by which | system of Fourier, nor the properties 
a lower order of society is doomed to toil which he has discovered in the Series. 
and slave their lives out for a cumpar-| ‘ There is a difference of opinion be- 
atively smal! portion of the favorites of | tween the Phalansterian School on the one 
fortune. | side, and all the Communist Schools on 
We are constrained to say that the re-| the other, as to the sense attached to the 
marks of Mr. Phillips on this point, ap-| three formulas above; but it is on the 
pear to us superficial in the extreme, and question of the distribution of profits that 
inconsistent with the principles of justice they most diverge. 
and humanity, which we doubt not, have) * The Communist Schools concentrate 
inspired his public career. ‘They remind | the whole property of all created values 
of the ‘ philosophical democrat,’’\in the hands of the Commonwealth or 
M. Victor Cousin, who on being exhorted | State. It is the State which distributes 
to lend his popular eloquence, his brilliant it amongst the consumers; but is it for 
logic, and his wealth of illustration, to their use alone, and by what principle, 
the cause of social reform, replied, ‘* Do| according to what rulet Here the Com- 
not try to make the peor any better off. | munists divide. 
If you give them money, they will only | 


us 


* The principle of absolute equality in 
Give | distribution, sustained with such energy 
them good moral precepts, good moral | by Baboeuf, is generally abandoned as 
precepts, Monsieur, these are what they | not just. Still there are a few who go 
want, and these at any rate can never do| for equality; but many more who de- 
them any harm, if nothing more.”’ mand a distribution proportioned to men’s 


spend it in vice and dissipation. 


} aS wants. 


‘* Others see that distribution propor- 
tioned to men’s wants, but taking no 
account of inequalities of Jabor and of 
merit, would paralyze production and 
would deprive society of a precious spring 


PROPERTY — DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
| ASSOCIATION AND COMMUNISM. = | 


| 


| Our notivns about Property, so fre-| 


j 


quently assailed by mistake in the dark, | 


by valiant Quixotes out against the harm-| o¢ action, by taking from men the cer- 
less shadow of Agrarianism, are very tainty of being recompensed in proportion 
well stated in the follewing, which We | to their efforts. These Communists, not 
translate freely from the Democratie Pa-| .. far removed from our point of ‘didie ae 
cafique. the others, demand that distribution, after 
‘‘ The Socialists, the men who do not | securing to all the satisfaction of their 
| stop with superficial, political modifica- | first necessities, shall, for the surplus, 
tions, but who wish a better organization, take account of labor and of talent; bat 
_and a juster retribution of labor, are divi- | they refuse all consideration to capital, 
ded into two principal bodies: Associa-| and deny that society owes any interest 
tionists and Communists. |or dividend whatever to the man whose 
‘‘The Communists, like us, demand | only title is the investment of an inert 
| Association ; though that can scarce be | value. 
called Association, but rather spoliation| ‘* There is yet one more group of Com- 
and constraint,where the State takes from | munists still nearer to us; these, with 
the individual the fruits of his labor, ar-| the exception of the serious difference 
bitrarily accumulating values, to distribute | which we shall point out, accept the main 
‘them again without regard to the part| part of the phalansterian ideas. They 
' which each one has performed in the cre- | esteem it necessary to recognize the rights 
| ation of the same. of capital, as things are, so as to effect 
| <The Communists, like us, invoke the | the transition, to avoid declaring war 
| organization of labor; but the organiza-| against those who possess it, and to bring 
‘tion which we want, is the result of liber- | about a peaceful transformation instead of 
ity; theirs would take from legitimate | a bloody revolution. 
|ambition almost all its motives, would} “‘ But, while making this concession to 
| discourage talent, and would be unable to| the necessities of the time, they think 
| maintain itself, any more than our actual | that capital is destined to extinction, and 
society, without compressive legislation | that in a rich, a perfect, a happy state of 
_and armed force. society, it will have no rights, because it 
| «QDLike us, and after us, the Commu-| will be of no use. 
| nists appear to accept, however, the form-| ‘ Although professed by persons who 
unite themselves to us in many respects, 
and who second us in our practical views, 
as the establishment of a combined town- 
ship, based upon association of capital, 
labor and talent, yet not the less is the 
vpinion a heresy in social science. 
‘* What ought to be the constitution of 





of atiractive labor. But with them it is 


cesses by which labor is to be made at- 
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property, tn harmony, or in the perfect or- 
der of society! 

‘* It ought to satisfy all that there is le- 
gitimate in the aspirations of Communism, 
as well as in the claims of individual prop- 
erty. 

‘* The philosophical basis of the right 
of property is found in the creative pow- 
er. Man therefore should not be proprie- 
tor of the earth, which he has not crea- 
ted, but of which Providence has only 
given him the usufruct. No individual 
can properly abstract a portion of the 
globe from its collective use or exrplota- 
tion; individual appropriation can extend 
with justice only to the fruits, the added 
value given to the ground by cultivation. 

‘* Moreover, every human being brings 
into life with him the right to live ; and 
the sentimeat of philanthropy or brotier- 
hood impels us to organize for our neigh- 
The fact 
of a single individual, no matter who he 


bor the exercise of this right. 


may be, perishing with hunger, denounces 
our social incoherence and improvidence ; 
a society such as we are looking for, would 
guarantee to all the members of humani- 
ty, during infancy, an education fitted for 
the integral development of their capaci- 
ties; and during their whole life, a sn- 
wnum, that is to say,whatever is necessary 
for food, lodging, clothing, transportation, 
&e. The importance of this minimum 
would increase with time, and would ful- 
low an ascending progression in the same 
ratio with the social] prosperity. 

‘* Those two principles, the collective 
culture of the earth, and the minimum to 
every member of the human family, sat- 
isfy all that there is just and valid in the 
scheme of Communism. 

‘* Justice to individual property requires 
that the transformation of our present 
fragmentary culture of the soil into a 
combined or associative culture, should 
not be brought about by spoliation or by 
viwlence, and that an equivalent should 
be granted to those who now hold lots of 
land in an exclusive, individual manner. 
This mode of property, guaranteed by the 
existing laws, represents accumulated la- 
bors, which society has remunerated in 
such wise as its lustitutions would permit, 
and which should not be overlooked. 

‘* The sentiment and right of individual 
property require, moreover, that values 
which exceed the minimum, that objects 
of too rare a quality to be generalized 
among the human race, should excite em- 
ulation and should be attributed to those 
who have created the most or finest pro- 
ducts. 

‘‘ Justice and liberty require, besides, 
thatif man does not immediately consume 
the values which belong to himand which 
represent his part in the productive labors; 
that if he holds something in reserve ; that 
if suciety needs the use of these feserva- 
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‘tions, it may determine the proprietor, 


them to itself. Society should render 
him an equivalent when he demands it, 
and moreover, to compensate him for the 
non-use of itto which he has resigned 


‘other countries. 
not by violence, but by attraction, to lend | 


ee 





It will have to lay in 
stores of every description, materials to 


‘supply the workshops, instruments of la- 


himself, it should secure to him a share in | 


the products, to the creation of which he 
has contributed his capital. 
will be regulated by the need which the 


' 


This share | 


Association experiences of capital, and by | 


the degree of attraction which it has to 
exert to draw this capital from the hands 
of the proprietor. 

‘* To satisfy these demands of individ- 
ual right and liberty, we declare that the 
transformation of individual property in 
the soil into collective use or exploitation, 
We do not ask for a 
law of expropriation, but for the means of 


must be voluntary. 


making a local, partial experiment. Let 
this be realized with capital advanced by 
devotion to the idea, and it must demon- 
strate to the proprietors of the soil, that 
their first interest is to exchange their lots 
of land for stock, hypothecated upon the 
collective cultivativn. 
must effect the transfurmation, and the 
man now who disposes of an immoveable 
possession to place funds in a safe and lu- 
crative enterprise, certainly does not cum- 
plain of being rebbed. 

‘In the distribution of values, in the 
production of whieh capital, labor and 
talent have concurred, these three ele- 
ments will be remunerated, supposing the 
minimum to have been first levied. 
one will be free to consume his portion, to 
give it or bequeath it to beloved persons, 
or reserve it and invest it in his own or in 
any other Association, if he does not pre- 
fer to consecrate it to works of devotion 
or of collective luxury. 

‘** Such a conception satisfies at once all 
the tendencies of man, the sentiment of 
paternity as well as legitimate ambition; 
it is confurmed to nature, which gives life 
to all beings, but life in different degrees 
of energy and fulness. 

‘*Some Communists admit that, in 
right, the loan of capital to the Assoeia- 
tion should be remuuerated, if the Asso- 


They themselves | 


Each | 


ciation need the capital; but they deny 


that this want can in fa ‘t exist in a regu- 
lar, opulent and happy society. 

‘* How can you conceive, then, that 
society at any epoch, can perform its 
functions without capital, that is to say 
without the accumulation of values des- 


bor, and to keep the buildings in repair. 
Will you say that in a well organized 
society, it is not the individual, it is the 
Association which ought to provide stores, 
instruments, buildings! Assuredly it is 
the Association which, in the persons of 
its most capable agents, directs every 
function of collective interest; buat what 
values has it in its hands! What are its 
objects of exchange? Do you think a 
Phalanx is a proprietor as an abstract be- 
ing; as our hospitals are now; as the 
convents were! Notatall. Such asys- 
tem would at once reduce the Associates 
to serfdom and mortmain. Every distri- 
bution which takes place in a Phalanx, is 
made to all the Associates individually, 
first in virtue of the minimum, then in 
proportion to what each one has contribu- 
ted in capital, in labor, and in skill. If 
the general agency employs funds in the 
collective service, it has the means of do- 
ing so, because individuals, instead of 
consuming their part or investing it else- 
where, have consented not to dispose of 
it, but tw lend it to their Phalanx. It is 
by way of remuneration for this service 
and of compensation for the non-use, that 
a dividend is allowed to them. 

** Admitting these grounds, many still 
persist in believing that the realization of 
attractive labor will extinguish the rights 
attributed to capital, becanse the laborers, 
working with enthusiasm, will produce so 
much that it will be of no value; so that 
the Phalanx would obtain funds by offering 
to the holders thereof a remuneration small- 
er and smaller ull it become wnpercepuble. 
This supposition again is erroneous, 

** Autractive labor will multiply products 
enormously, but it will not only augment 
their quality, it will act also upon the 
quality, and carry it to indefinite refine- 
ment. ‘The air is now a part of the pub- 
lic domain, the water is for the most part 
common, but bread and warm clothing are 
rure. In a society such as we conceive 
of, such as we desire, nothing will be 
more common than bread and woollen gar- 
ments ; but more dainty articles of food, 
cashmere and silk, are not yet accessible 


to all; humanity, at ease as to the first 


necessities of life, becomes more exacting, 
more desirous of perfection in agriculture, 
in industry, and the arts. 

‘* There will always be, therefore, a 


tined to provide for the wants of man! relatwe scarcity; society will make as 
You reply: If labor is attractive, man| many efforts to ameliorate a product as it 


will not have to be paid to accomplish it. | now makes to create it in the rude state. 


Yet man will require to be fed and cloth- Objects of luxury, which industrial pro- 
ed ; and the township which he cultivates gress will render common and which will 
with his hands will not furnish him with finally be comprehended in the minimum, 
i all necessary objects ; it will have to save, will appear at first in small number, like 
and accumulate articles of exchange with | shirts in the time of St. Louis, like car- 
which it may acquire the products of | riages under Henry IV. ; and in order to 
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procure select and exceptional articles of 
exchange, society will have to hold out 
advantages to the possessors of funds, 
just as it now does to procure its simpler 
satisfactions. 

‘In fathoming the mechanism of prop- 
erty in Harmony, you will see that capi- 
tal will there play an eminently democratic 
part, and will prevent oppression, instead 
of facilitating it and serving as its instru- 
We shall return to 
this subject again; our end at present has 
been simply to show upon what rational 


ment as it now does. 


foundations property in shares, the mini- 
mum, and the proportional retribution to 
labor, capital and talent, rest.’” 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. — NO. X. 
Our articles under this head follow 
each other at quite a respectful distance, 
we are aware ; but then we give to them 
such time as we can command, and this 
must be our apology to the readers of the 
Harbinger. 

In our last number of the series, we 
stated that a man’s right to eat, (meaning 
by this, his right to material comfort,) in- 
volved the idea and fact of /berty, in a 
much profeunder sense than State Con- 
stitutions are wont to attach to the word. 
We repeat it, that the guaranty of mate- 
rial comfort to the laborer, would confer 


upon him more real freedom than he can 


obtain from all the Constitutions and 
Charters in Political Christendom. He 
has always enjoyed Constitutional |ib- 


erty, and has always been a slave to 
want. Things are great or small to us, 
accordingly as we view them and as we 
are affected by them. Wealth or abun- 
dance, viewed merely as a means of 


existing, of vegetating, is, it must be 
but regarded as 


health, 


confessed, a smal! thing; 


=? 


an essential condition of high 
intelligence and purity of character; of 


acting according to our individual attrac- 


tions ; of fulfilling man’s destiny in the 
universe — when it shall be seen that with 


out wealth there would be neither com- 


fort, beauty nor art, and that joy and 
hope could find no place in haman 
abodes, — when it shall be seen that the 


creation of wealth is one of the appointed 
spheres of human effort, whereby the 
desert is to be made glad, *‘ the wilder- 
vess to blossom as the rose,’’ and inhos- 
pitadle climates to become subservient to 
man; — it is then a question of supreme 
lmportance. 

A more fatal blew cannot be struck at a 
people's freedom than to degrade their| 
that of 
When you can make yourself a people's 


inaterial condition to brutes. | 


purveyor, you can make them 


There 
gence, patriotism, nor bravery in a nation | 
of imbruted The 


your | 


slaves. ean be neither intelli- 


men. citadel of his 


comfurt taken, man is hopeless and | 
i 
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powerless to the last degree. Contrast 
the Hottentots, Calmucks and Esqui- | 
maux, with the Arabs, Moors, or the | 
beautiful fruit-eaters of the Pacific Isles : | 
or contrast the Irishmen who feed a) 
third rate potatoes, and live in mud cab- | 
ins, and the half-starved, filthy English | 
operatives who guzzle ale — with the| 
middle classes of Ireland and England —| 
and wiil it require any logic to prove that | 
the former are degraded by inferior con- | 
ditions, and that the latter are improved | 
by superior conditions? 

These wretched victims of a false soci- 
ety, who are at once the objects of our 
pity and disgust, have made their tables 


through generations the communion of 


devils. They have eaten and drunk ini- 
quity, until every tissue and fibre of their 
beings have become a living organism of 
depravity ; and their bluod runs to base- 
ness and sensuality, as water to its level. 
Without without 


mind, such a population cannot be ele- 


aspiration, 


vated by moralisms and sermons, though | 


you shonld build with them a stair-case 
from the earth to the sun. Their degra- 
dation began at their tables, or rather 
with their want of them; and there must 
commence their reformation. They must 
first have excellence, variety, enjoyment 
there, before they will make any astonish- 
ing advancement in the science and appli- 
cation of morality. The profound insight 
of Christ, which anticipated a}! philoso- 
phizing, has taught us in the Sacrament, 


the sublime significance (shall we say it) 


of eating. Our material circumstances 
become in @& great measure, our very 


selves. The law of vegetable and animal 
life confirms the doctrine here asserted, 
and the history of Humanity is but an 
illustration of it. 

But leaving these speculations to the 
learned in physiology, we think it is 
apparent that our beasted Constitutional 
treedom avails us little, since it does not 
ensure us comfort, not to say pleasure, in 
their Jowest spheres. What is liberty, if 
it be not freedom to mould our external 
condition according to our purest and 
highest attractions ! 

We have put oar subject into 
form, that human rights may be viewed 
whole; and_ that 


as @ unity, a 


one of them involves the violation of 


all. 

We wish to be understood as asking 
for the laborer more than a mere compe- 
tency, — we ask for him pleasure, de- 
light, joy, as well in the material as in 
the spiritual and social spheres of life. 
But as we have seen, existing societies 
are no guaranty against the sorest mate- 
W hat then can the labor- 
er hope from them in the way of satisfac- 
tion for his higher wants! Nothing, 


rial privation. 





hope or) 


reign of materialism. 


this | 
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absolutely nothing! Again, we ask not 
only that the laborer shall have the means 
of varied pleasure and real joy, but we 
demand for him an expansion of ca- 
pacity for wanting more, and hence of 
realizing more in every sphere and pur- 
suit of life. We know this is presamptn- 
ous trifling with the venerable moralism 
which teaches that man should limit his 
wants to a crust of bread, a cavern, or to 
a tub in the sunshine. This is the ostra- 
cism which the moralists have always 


|declared against the material passions. 
| They have always taught men to despise 


the senses, to look upon them as enemies 
to the soul. They have not perceived 
that in proportion as our senses are called 
out fully, are we put in possession of the 
highest conditions for intellectual and 
moral progress. They fear to give man 


‘up to his attractions, not knowing that 


they are a law unto themselves: that 
they are the permanent revelation of des- 
tiny, and tend wo the integral well-being 
of man. In their contempt of the senses, 
as the enemies of the soul, they have 
established precisely what they affect 
most gravely to deplore, namely: the 
They have es- 
teemed poverty as a blessing, and sub- 
jected the majority of mankind to its 
dominion, so that their thoughts never rise 
above what they shall eat or what they 
shall drink, and wherewithal they shall 
be clothed, thus. making necessary and 
perpetual a condition which Jesus con- 
demned. ‘Thus they have stripped life of 
all charm, and based its pursuits on mere 
Exalted 
their 


animal necessity. spiritual 
conceptions, illustrious 
Do really be- 
lieve that if you prick a man he will 
not bleed? They talk like men who have 
no blood in ‘herr veins; or as if the 
little they have were very bad blood. It 
cannot be warm blood; for would it not 
be stupid for men who have flesh and 


blood, to despise them ? 


worthy 


origin ! our moralists 


Since we have 
sensation, as well as affection and intel- 
lect, let us employ each of these in the 
function which God has assigned to it, 
|as revealed by attraction, in the general 
economy of destiny. 

| Without abundance, or the means of 


. | . . . 
it} material satisfaction, our parade about 
may be seen that a violation of the least | liberty is a farce. 


Would it not be an 


|impressive lesson, to hear a nation of 


| starving Irishmen boasting of their free- 
‘dem? And yet it would be all in keep- 
|ing with the fine teachings which our 
moralists give them, about the blessings 
|of poverty, if they should do so. A 
meanly fed man can have no sense of 
freedom. There can be no fermentation 
| of noble ambition in his blood. His poster- 
| ity will spring from his loins a degenerate 
| race, whose organizations will be active 
| types of the vicious habits and conditions 












attractions and his conditions. 
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fs, at this hour, the substratum of 
Huropean governments and institutions ; | 
and the United States are laying the | 
same basis for their national glory and, 
prosperity. In the name of Heaven, are’ 
there no means of convincing this nation, 
that its safe-guards lie not in armies of 
soldiers and herds of degraded serfs, but | 
in a wise and science-taught population, | 
devoted to the arts of greatly ennobling 
workt Can we not see that the bul- 
warks of Heaven, about our nation, 
are to be built only by rendering labor 
honorable, by protecting it against the 
vulture-swoops of a false commerce, the 
wages system and fraudulent monopolies? 
Let it but be established that peerages, 
<dukedoms, presidencies and knightships 
must be won through deeds of creative 
labor, — that the road to wealth, to 
successful love, family distinctions and 
moble ambition, must be planted thick 
‘with deeds of usefulness, and let that. 
woad lie open free and high before all 
men, and ere long, liberty will become a 
fact, signifying harmony between man’s 


Our chief complaint against the exist- | 
ang social order, is not that it makes the 
daborer poor in the ordinary sense of the 
‘word only, but that it tends to make him | 
** poor indeed’? — poor in condition and | 
poor in nature. It is often true that | 
the is not only robbed of the corn 
which he has grown, the house which | 
the has built, and the book which he -has | 
printed and boand, but that all the manhood 
thas been filtered out of his blood —every | 
‘flower of sentiment lies frost-bitten upon | 
this soul —all thought is expunged from | 
this mind, and reason is subjected to the 
domiuation.of the senses. He acts never | 
from a spiritual impulse. Necessity de- 
monizeshim. Thus brutalized lust sways | 
him,whilst he multiplies aggravated types | 
of his own .unnaturalness in a perverted | 
progeny. This class in all countries con- | 
stitutes a considerable portion of the pop- | 
ulation, and their increase is in proportion | 
to their peverty. What an element this in 
national prosperty 1 And yet.it is what the 
conjuring rod of the political economist is 
made of, as we shal! hereafter see. 


| 





I> We invite attention to the letter 
on our first page. It is but one of many 
earnest responses which have enriched | 
the Correspondence lately opened by the 
devoted women of the Boston Union with | 
their sister Associationists throughout the 
jand. Ks suggestion of an Associative 
School, which should be made gradually | 
self-supporting by Attractive Labor, al-| 
though a great ene and not to be realized | 
without great difficulty, yet demands the 
close consideration of all who are seek- 
ing to pave the way to full Association. | 
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of their father. And such a population| It is evident that children must play a| Massachusetts. Its object is to promote 


great part in the initiation of the new) 
Order ; perhaps they are to take the first | 
step. Less perverted and deadened by 
false education, than their elders, they | 
will accept more readily the divine law of 
attraction; they have not wandered | 
quite so far from the behest of nature; _ 
their lives have not got twisted into con-| 
formity with reigning sophistries, and en- | 
crusted with the selfish shell which alone | 
can stand the rubs and shocks of the! 
whole business of life as now conducted. | 
No description of persons will be so} 
much in demand, in the very first organi- | 
zation of an associated township, as a band 
of children of all ages, already trained up | 
in an Associative spirit, accustomed to la- | 
bor and to groups, and in whose educa- 
tion use has always preceded theory. 
Fourier himself, in his last years, pro- 
posed to make his first practical illustra- | 
tion of his Secial Science, with children. | 


UP The works of Fourier, and other 
Associative publications, will hereafter be 
constantly on sale at the Harbinger Office, 
Crosby and Nichols’, 111 Washington 
St., Boston. 


U> Books and Pamphlets, sent us for 
review, should be directed to the Editors | 
of the Harbinger, Care ef Crosby and 
Nichols, 111 Washingtoa St., Boston. 


Ur We have on hand several letters 
from different parts of the country, from 
which we shall furnish extracts as soon 
as our space permits. 











Open world and generous living, 
Long, full years of honest striving, 
Much inquiring, much new grounding, 
Ne’er concluding, often rounding, 
Reverence for what’s oldest, truest, 
Friendly welcome for the newest, 
Cheerful heart, and purpose pure ; — 
So — our onward way is sure ! 

‘Goethe. 


Mu~: st Support. The race of man- 
kind would perish, did they cease to aid 
each other. From the time that the 
mother binds the child's head, till the 
moment that some kind assistant wipes 
the death damp from the brow of the dy- 


‘ing, we cannot exist without mutual 


help. All, therefore, that need aid have 
aright to ask it of their fellow mortals ; 
no one who holds the power of granting 
can refuse without guilt.— Sir Walter 
Scott. 


rp? The first council of the Order of 
the United American Mechanics was es- 
tablished in Cincinnati, on Monday even- 
ing last, by the National Council of the 
United States, under the tithe of “ Wash- 
ington Council, No. 1, of the State of 
Ohio.’’ We are informed that this order 
as been in existence about two years, 
and that it numbers about four thousand 
members in the States of Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware and 


| Fourier’s works may be had separately. 


-_————_——- a ee eee 
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the interest of the American Mechanic 
and Workingman, to assist aad encourage 
each other in business, and provide means 
for relieving the sick and disabled mem- 
bers of the fraternity. ‘The progress of 
the Order so far, has-been permanent 
and rapid. — Cineinnate Times, 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 

Tue following publications, from the French 

School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 

store, ‘Tribune Buildings, New York. 

The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols... .37 50 

Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industrials, 37 

Considerant’s Theory of Natural and At- 
tractive E@ucation,.oo< 0. vce cccwe seve 75 

Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalanste- 
fian Theory,... 0 cceewsrsecvewsecees>s 12 

Considerant’s Linmorality of Foarier’s Doc- 


Bi namesesecnien ca etenedeenscscen 12 
Considerant’s Theory of Property,........ 25 
Paget’s Introduction to Social Scrence..... 60 


_Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal,..... 60 
| Pellerms’s Life and Theory of Fourier,... 1 00 


Reynaud’s Solidarity,... 2+. .0.ee0eeee sees 60 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functions,.......... 12 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery ,.....+..+e.2.. 25 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery,..... 12 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanacs, can be had at the same 


| place. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 


Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 














BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
Tue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught im the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 

atticular attention to the medern buropean 
anguages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for Oollege, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are imstructed in 
the higher branches usually taught im the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is ‘under the nmmediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ririey, assisted by experienced 
teachers m the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School s ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four Dowans a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instraction. Instruc- 
tion in Instramental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetve DoLvLars a quarter. 

Application ‘may be made by mail to 

os <— GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West , Mass. 
March 1, 1847. iiins 


WEST ROXBURY RAILROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

Leaves Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 
13-4 and 5P.M. Leaves the “Toll Gate Sta- 
tion” on the arrival of the 8 and 14 1-2, A. M., 

3 1-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
N. R. GERRISH, 
Agent. 





April 5, 1847. 
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